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ETERINARY hygiene is an an- 

cient calling, and its recorded 
history antedates that of hygienic 
effort in any other line of endeavor. 
It is true that there is a record in 
Hindu medicine having some allusions 
to hygiene, and there are also ref- 
erences,! which indicate that the early 
Egyptians had a knowledge of this im- 
portant subject. Certain foods stand- 
ards and the necessity for maintaining 
animals under proper conditions at a 
suitable interval from camps occupied 
by human beings were prescribed by 
the Mosaic law. 

Columella, however, in the middle of 
the first century, pointed out the re- 
quirements for maintaining animals in 
health and among these requirements 
the sanitary arrangements were con- 
sidered of the utmost importance.? 
Since the time of Columella, history 
is replete with references as to the de- 
sirability of maintaining animals un- 
der hygienic surroundings, but the 
necessity seems, in the majority of in- 
stances to have been a matter of record 
rather than one of practice until com- 
paratively recent times, save in those 

*Presented. at the Annual Congress of the 


Canadian Public Health Ass’n, at Regina, 
Sask., Sept. 17th, 1913, 


cases where animals were allowed prac- 
tically free range out of doors. 


In Canada the progress of veterinary 
hygiene has paralleled the progress in 
veterinary education. It is significant 
to note in this connection, however, 
that a two-year veterinary school was 
established in Toronto in 1862, (five 
years after thé organization of the first 
veterinary school on this continent) 
while three years later a three-year 
school was organized in Montreal 
which became affiliated with McGill 
University. A school conducting its 
work in French was organized in 1886 
affliated with Laval University. 
Shortly after the inception of the three- 
year course in Montreal, an extension 
was made in the curricula of the vet- 
erinary schools in the British Isles, and 
while veterinary education in Canada 
is not now established on a plane as 
high as may be desired, great strides 
have been made and we anticipate 
much from the progress already accom- 
plished. 

I am sufficiently optimistic to be- 
lieve that veterinary education will 
some day require a much more 
strenuous apprenticeship than is now 
demanded, and the indications are that 
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the time is not far distant. This ap- 
prenticeship will doubtless exceed 
that required in human medicine, as 
the field is greater, the conception 
broader and the necessity of being con- 
versant with the vagaries of a num- 
ber of species of animals, involves a 
closer application if the outcome is to 
be satisfactory. 

Recent years have witnessed a 
marked evolution in our conception of 
the relationships between human and 
veterinary medicine. With our in- 
creased knowledge we find that the 
one is inseparable from the other and 
that the study of comparative patho- 
logy has caused us to change our view- 
point with respect to contagious dis- 
eases, but to this reference will be 
made later. 

Hygiene is defined by Gould as 
“The Science that treats of the laws 
of health in the broadest sense.” It 
is, therefore, evident that veterinary 
hygiene is a subdivision or a speciali- 
zation of hygiene, first, as related to 
the health of the animals themselves, 
and second, the relationship which the 
health of animals bears to the health of 
the human family. 

Veterinary or animal hygiene is a 
very broad subject and deals not only 
with the sanitary surroundings amidst 
which a few or many animals are kept, 
but. also, the sanitary handling of the 
products derived from animals such as 
milk and meat. That the immediate 
surroundings are important from the 
purely veterinary viewpoint is appar- 
ent, when we know that filthy sur- 
roundings, lack of sunlight and fresh 
air assist in the propagation of the con- 
tagious diseases of animals, while 
cleanliness and an abundance of fresh 
air and sunlight are the greatest 
enemies of contagion. Not only is vet- 
erinary hygiene concerned with the 
animals themselves, and their diseases, 
but the hygienist who specializes on 
animals must necessarily interest him- 
self in the diseases communicable from 
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animals to man, either by direct con- 
tact with the animals, their products 
or some intermediary bearer. It is 
thus apparent that the obligations im- 
posed are not associated with a single 
line of endeavor, therefore the veter- 
inarian who would follow sanitary 
work must be educated, not only in 
the fundamental rudiments of the pro- 
fession to which he is allied, but also 
in the various sciences which offer de- 
tailed information to so guide him that 
any duty to which he may be assigned 
can be undertaken with a full knowl- 
edge of the outcome should he fail to 
observe even the slightest detail. It 
is the full realization of these consider- 
ations which has prompted me to lay 
such stress on the necessity for a 
higher conception than has heretofore 
been accorded by our educational in- 
stitutions to the requirements de- 
manded by the public of veterinary 
hygienists, both before and after mat- 
riculation. 

That diseases of animals may be com- 
municated to man has been known 
from time almost immemorial. The 
Nabatheens,? primitive inhabitants of 
Chaldea, considered it desirable that 
there should be “a medical and vet- 
erinary officer of health in each town,” 
and we in this enlightened age are 
just commencing to see the advantages 
to be gained by the employment of a 
veterinary as well as a medical officer 
of health, as there are specific duties 
which properly fall within the purview 
of each and for which each should be 
specially trained. Moses knew of the 
existence of tuberculosis in cattle and 
a certain system of meat inspection 
established at that time is still prac- 
ticed in a modified form. Notwith- 
standing this historical reference, the 
arguments are legion for and against 
the transmissibility of this disease from 
animals to man and visa versa. Re- 
cently Orth,* before the Berlin Medical 
Society, gave very strong evidence in- 
dicating that tuberculosis of animals 
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was communicable to, and frequently 
is, the undoubted source of infection in 
human beings. Schroeder has reported 
that an experimental animal infected 
with living tubercle bacilli of human 
origin in the udder and in which no 
lesions could be detected at autopsy, 
continued to give living virulent bacilli 
in the milk drawn from the quarter in 
question for a period of seven months. 
This finding emphasizes the danger 
which may follow the attempt to im- 
munize bovines {against tuberculosis 
should the bacilli prove to be non- 
pathogenic for the animal in question 
and live as saprophytes in the udder. 

Hygienic effort is based on scientific 
research and scientific research knows 
no school save truth. Preventive hygiene 
likewise knows no school and many of 
its most ardent devotees and prominent 
advocates have not been allied with 
any school of medicine. Pasteur, by 
training a chemist, was a human and 
veterinary hygienist of the highest or- 
der and his researches in biology were 
a more potent factor in elucidating the 
means of preventing or controlling dis- 
ease than the investigations of any 
worker up to that time. His experi- 
ments in dealing with anthrax and his 
success in providing an attenuated vac- 
cine have been the basis of much prog- 
ress in producing immunity or pro- 
tection against various diseases of ani- 
mals and man, some of which are in- 
tercommunicable. Inoculation to pre- 
vent the development of rabies in ex- 
posed individuals was originated by 
him, yet all his work with this disease 
was based on the immunization of 
fowls against chicken cholera. The at- 
tenuated chicken cholera organism 
was secured, if we may give credence 
to unpublished reports, by exposing 
the culture for a considerable period 
to air and this was learned wholly by 
accident. In judging the work of 
Pasteur, it must be remembered that 
at the outset, he did not have the effi- 
cient apparatus which is available to- 
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day, nor did he have the various solid 
media for his laboratory work which 
are considered indispensable in the 
most primitive laboratory of our time. 
Food supplies must be effectively 
supervised and prevented from adult- 
eration. This duty is more essential 
today than ever before in the history 
of the world, a result of the case with 
which an article may be transported 
from one portion of the earth’s surface 
to another. The danger is increased 
many fold owing to this very circum- 
stance. Our existence is thereby de- 
pendent in a greater degree than 
formerly on the co-operation of gov- 
ernments the experts of which certify 
to the healthfulness of the animals be- 
fore slaughter, their freedom from dan- 
gerous disease conditions after 
slaughter, and that the whole process, 
including transportation, is carried out 
with due regard to proper sanitary pre- 
cautions. Similar forethought must be 
exercised over products other than 
those derived from animals. In their 
broadest conception, these duties must 
naturally fall to experts in veterinary 
hygiene and sanitation who are best 
fitted to supervise the various processes 
during their preparation or manufac- 
ture. 
Epizootic disease in animals may be 
the cause of epidemic disease among 
members of the human family, and, 
therefore, the veterinary hygienist has 
a very important and responsible duty 
to perform if he is to accomplish his 
full mission in the protection of indi- 
viduals belonging to the human race. 
Many cases of glanders have been 
recorded among human beings, usually 
a direct result of caring for a horse 
whose malady was either improperly 
diagnosed or of such a mild type that 
suspicion was not attracted to it, until 
it was traced from another source, or 
by other horses that had been exposed 
and contracted an acute type of the 
affection. In some instance the Vet- 
erinary Inspectors of our Health of 
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Animals Branch have been the ones to 
diagnose this affection in human be- 
ings who were manifesting a variety 
of symptoms peculiar to the disease 
which were puzzling to the medical 
practitioners. That the medical prac- 
titioner did not recognize the disease 
is not surprising, as his opportunities 
for observing the peculiar symptoms 
common to this affection in animals 
and man are very limited, yet the vet- 
erinarian in the past has had ample op- 
portunity to see the disease in both 
species on various occasions. 

Without doubt, the greatest service, 
from the viewpoint of the relationship 
of veterinary hygiene to public health 
in the preservation of human life was 
the demonstration by Smith and Kil- 
borne in 1894 that Texas Fever was 
conveyed by an intermediary bearer, 
the cattle tick (Boophilus annulatus). 
While this finding had no direct bear- 
ing on the healthfulness of human be- 
ings, the disease in question not being 
transmissible to man, yet its ultimate 
bearing was of more than ordinary in- 
terest, for this finding demonstrated 
the possibility of an intermediate host 
in other diseases. This feature was soon 
made use of in a very startling manner 
as Reed, Carroll, Agramoute and Laz- 
ear demonstrated in 1900 that a similar 
agency was played by the mosquito 
in yellow fever. The finding of these 
investigators was suggested as early as 
1881 by Findlay, although the opinion 
formulated by him was wholly the re- 
sult of circumstantial evidence and 
close observation. In its demonstra- 
tion nine experiments were performed 
without success, but the tenth of Car- 
roll resulted in a severe illness with 
yellow fever a person who permitted 
a mosquito to bite him and he died as 
a result several years later. On Sep- 
tember 13, 1900, Lazear, working with 
yellow fever noticed a stegomiia on his 
hand and deliberately allowed it to 
drink its fill. Five days later he be- 
came ill and died after a violent and 
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short illness. It was also shown at 
this time that contaminated clothing 
exerted little if any effect in the trans- 
mission of this disease. The conquer- 
ing of this one disease, a direct result 
of veterinary hygiene measures, has 
transformed Cuba from a pest hole to 
a health resort. The same finding en- 
abled the conquering of malaria by 
Ross a little later and the localities 
once decimated by this mosquito 
borne disease are now habitable for 
human beings. The knowledge of how 
to deal with these two diseases, a di- 
rect result of veterinary hygiene effort 
has rendered the Panama Canal Zone 
habitable for whites, the death rate 
comparing favorably with the most hy- 
gienic cities of the world. To illustrate 
the cost, it has been estimated that it 
requires an expenditure of $2.43 to 
keep each individual healthy in the 
Canal Zone while it has been reported 
that the South African war cost Britain 
$40,000 to kill a man. 

A similar agency, that of an inter- 
mediate insect host, is now known to 
be necessary for the direct transmis- 
sion of a number of diseases. Certain 
parasitic diseases undergo a portion of 
their development in animals and cause 
serious disability when completing the 
final cycle of their life history in man. 
Particular instances of this are# ob- 
served with the pork and beef tape- 
worms. Such infections with their de- 
bilitating sequelae are prevented by 
the proper inspection of meat and this 
simple safeguard is a potent factor in 
the preservation of human health. 

References of a similar nature could 
be multiplied, but the main point which 
I wish to impress is, that we are de- 
pendent upon one another for our very 
existence and each must assume such 
responsibilities as may properly be 
allotted if the greatest good is to be ac- 
complished. In the allocation of the 
responsibility, the trained veterinary 
hygienist must necessarily assume his 
share of the burden in the co-operative 
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effort to protect the human race from 
condition which may exert an adverse 
influence. His special training is such 


1. Smith, Maj. Gen. F., C. B., C. M. G., F. 
R. Cc. V. S., “The Early History of Veterinary 
Literature and its British Development.” 
Jour. Comp, Path. and Therap. Vol. XXVI, 
1913. In this (page 137), a reference is 
made to an Arabic translation of the ninth cen- 
tury under the title of Nabatheen Agriculture, 
which recommended ‘‘a medical and veterinary 
officer of health for each town.’’ The Naba- 
theens were the primitive inhabitants of Chal- 
dea. 
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that he can materially assist any public 
health effort in attaining its fullest 
fruition. 


2. Ibid. This is the first detailed and au- 
thentic record relating to veterinary hygiene 
which history has preserved to us intact. 


3. Ibid. 


Transmissibility of bovine tuberculosis to 


ORTH. 
Reference 


Man. Berlin Medical Society, Feb., 1913. 
Jour. A. M. A., March, 1913. 


Constitutional Diseases of Birds 
By B. F. KAUPP, M. S., D. V. S., Spartanburg, S. C. 


NDER this head we class “going 
light” and tuberculosis. 

Both cause considerable loss to the 
poultryman. There is much doubt as to 
whether the former should be classed as a 
disease; certainly this term as_ usually 
applied refers merely to a symptom of a 
disease (often tuberculosis or enteritis) or 
condition in which there is a progressive 
loss in the weight of the bird. 

Going Light (Asthen) 

Those who look upon going light as a 
specific disease consider it as one that 
affects chickens and pigeons. It may 
affect old or young birds. It is called 
going light because the bird becomes grad- 
ually lighter until emaciated. It is a dis- 
ease that is found in all parts of the United 
States. A germ called the Bacterium 
asthene has been isolated by one investi- 
gator, from the intestines of sick birds. 
It corresponds with the Bacillus coli com- 
munis always present in the intestinal tract 
of chickens. The affected birds have a 
good appetite and in fact at times a raven- 
ous one. The loss of flesh continues until 
after a few weeks, when the bird dies. 
Usually on autopsy all organs appear 
normal so far as gross appearance goes, 
but extreme emaciation is noted, as de- 
scribed above. 

Two outbreaks have been investigated 
by the author. One im a flock of Rhode 
Island Reds, in which flock there were 
about twe hundred. birds which should haye 


weighed about two pounds each. The 
disease affected a gradually increasing 
number. The feed consisted of grain, in- 
sects picked up from the fields, and plenty 
of green grass. As it was irrigation time, 
the birds had access to the irrigating 
ditches. The henhouse and yard were kept 
clean. It was advised to change the run 
and continue giving a variety of good green 
feed and grain with a good supply of water. 
The disease finally disappeared from the 
flock. All efforts at the laboratory to 
isolate any germ which might have been the 
cause of the disease were unsuccessful. 

The second flock was from eggs that had 
been produced by birds in which roup had 
appeared the preceding winter. Five birds 
about four months old were sent to the 
laboratory for study with the following 
history: The birds had good hygienic sur- 
roundings, were moved from place to place, 
given fresh water and good quality of feed 
with plenty of green stuff, but without 
success: the birds not only did aot thrive, 
but continued to lose flesh and finally died, 
notwithstanding that most of them had a 
ravenous appetite. 

Treatment.—The birds should receive 
one-fourth to one grain ferrous sulphate 
once a day in soft feed. 

The following is the result of a blood 
study in these cases: 

Chick No. 3.—Hemoglobin sixty-five percent, 
erythrocytes 2,920,000. Leukocytes 28,000. Dif- 


ferential count: orphonuclear neutrolphiles 
thirty-nine percent, eosins thirty percent, lympho- 
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cytes twenty-nine percent, mast cells two percent, 

Chick No. 4.—Hemoglobin sixty-five percent, 
erythrocytes 2,600,000, leukocytes 14,000. Differ- 
ential count: eosinophiles thirty-one percent, mono- 
nuclears eight percent, lymphocytes sixty percent, 
basophiles one percent. 

Chick No. 5.—Hemoglobin seventy-five percent, 
leukocytes 34,000, erythrocytes 3,000,000. Differ- 
rential count: polymorphonuclears neutrophiles 
four percent, eosinophiles fifty percent, basophiles 
three percent, mononuclears four percent, lympho- 
cytes thirty-nine percent. 

Chick No.-6.—This bird was about four months 
old, stunted in growth, “going light,” and had 
contracted roup from another bird. The blood 
study shows the following: Hemoglobin sixty per- 
cent, leukocytes 16,000, erythrocytes 3,600,000, 
thrombocytes 436,000. Differential count: eosino- 
philes three percent, mononuclears four percent, 
lymphocytes eighty-nine percent, mast cells four 
percent. 

All efforts to isolate germs from the liver, spleen, 
kidneys, and heart-blood were unsuccessful. 

More study must be done on this disease to deter- 
mine the true cause, before rational treatment can 
be outlined. 


With our present knowledge we will look 
to sanitary surroundings for the control of 
this condition—clean coops and yards, 
good feed and water. A tablespoonful of 
powdered ginger to each dozen heas may 
be given once or twice a day in soft feed. 

In eleven cases of going light examined 
by the pathological laboratory of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry 
three were found to be infected by the 
bacillus enteritiditis. This germ is dan- 
gerous to man. It affects cattle and has 
resulted fatally to those persons eating 


infected meat. 
Tuberculosis 


Cause —-The Bacillus tuberculosis, which 
was discovered by Koch in 1882, is the 
cause of tls disease. There are four prin- 
cipal types of this organism. The one most 
commonly infecting man is designated as 
the human type. The one peculiar to 
cattle is designated as the bovine type, and 
the one }culiar to fowls the avian type; 
and there :. still another type of the tu- 
bercle baci!lus which affects fish and other 
cold-bloode:: «animals. While there are 
some differences in the shape of the or- 
ganisms grow ‘or considerable time in the 
various anin .'!: and some differences (bio- 
chemically n grown in artificial media 
after isola‘ yet the type peculiar to 
any of the -blooded animals will grow 
in any ot! varm-blooded animals, are 
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interchangeable. That is the bovine type 
may cause tuberculosis in man and the 
human type may cause tuberculosis in 
birds. Most authors consider that while 
the chicken has considerable resistance to 
the human type it will and does become 
infected by this type. It has been found 
that a large percentage of hogs fed swill 
from houses where tuberculous persons 
have expectorated in it, become tuber- 
culous, and when slaughtered there is a 
considerable loss from condemnation of 
those badly affected. (Busman.) 


Tuberculosis among chickens is rare in 
some portions, and is very common in other 
localities in the United States. 


Symptoms.—An absolute diagnosis can- 
not be made as the symptoms observed are 
common to many conditions. The bird 
becomes emaciated. The rapidity of ema- 
ciation, like in other animals, depends on 
how progressive the disease is, that is, the 
susceptibility of the bird, as well as the 
degree of infection. The comb appears 
pale, the bird becomes dull and sleepy, 
“no life.” If the joints become affected 
there will be noted lameness in case the 
affection is in the legs and swollen joints, 
and often in affection of the skin and visible 
mucous membranes is noted there is ulcera- 
tion (sores). This latter condition has been 
noted especially in parrots. These skin 
areas are made up of a cheesy material 
(caseation necrosis), which is covered by a 
thick, rather hard crust, whitish in color. 
At times it is noted that these crusts become 
rather horny in nature. The red blood 
cells in a tuberculous fowl may be greatly 
reduced (as low as 1,000,000), and the hemo- 
globin as low as thirty-five percent. White 
blood cells are slightly increased. 


Mode of Spread.—One case, a hen, was 
sent to the laboratory with the history of 
having: had access to the sputum of a 
person afflicted with tuberculosis, Upon 
autopsy small pearl-like nodules were found 
throughout the liver, in the lung substance 
and over the serous lining covering the 
intestines and abdominal cavity. A micro- 
scopic examination of the lesions showed 
the Bacillus:: of tuberculosis. It more 
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closely resembled the human than the 
avian type. 
In the progress of tuberculosis of chickens 
at times there is noted a diarrhea. In these 
cases there are found tubercular ulcers of 
the mucous lining of the intestinal tract. 
In these cases the spread 
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illustrates a liver and spleen studded with 
pearly tubercles of pin-head size. This 
liver was from a hen afflicted with tubercu- 
losis. 

Upon opening the intestine of a tubercu- 
lous bird there may be noted ulcers, usually 





is very rapid through the 
flock as birds are continually 
picking feed from the ground 
and floors where contamina- 
tion is sure to have taken 
place. 

If scraps be fed in which 
tubercular sputum has found 
its’) way or if the birds are 
allowed to devour parts of 
an animal dead of the disease 
there is a liability of these 











contracting tuberculosis. 

There is also a possibility 
that, birds, by following tu- 
berculous cattle, may become 
infected as do hogs. It has been argued 
that the temperature of the bird is so high 
(105° F. to 107° F.) that it furnishes an 
unfavorable field for the human and bovine 
types of germs, which thrive at tempera- 
tures close to 98 and 101 degrees respective- 
ly. It has, however, been found these that 
germs soon adjust themselves to such 
changes in temperature and to a certain 
degree food. 


Postmortem Findings——Owing to the 
fact that most birds are infected with 
tuberculosis through contaminated food 
we find most of the lesions in the abdominal 
organs. Of these the liver is most often 
diseased. Next in frequency comes the 
spleen and the serous lining of the cavity, 
as stated in report above. 

As indicated above, the areas may ap- 
pear as pearly, grayish-white nodules vary- 
ing in size from a pin-head to a pea or even 
larger. In these larger nodules will be 
noted a cheesy mass which as the lesions 
become older begins to become impreg- 
nated with calcium (lime) and then cuts 
gritty. In healed tubercles there may be a 
solid calcareous (stony) mass. Usually 
the diseased organs are enlarged. Fig. 42 


FIG. 42. 
A, Spleen Showing Miliary Tubercules. 
B, Liver Showing. Miliary Tubercules. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN A HEN. 


small in size, and a thickening of the wall. 
The abdominal lymph glands (kernels) are 
tuberculous. At times these show small 
tubercles from the size of a pin-head to 
larger, at other times a cheesy mass 
(caseation necrosis), and in still older areas 
an infiltration with lime salts. These small 
tubercles may also be found in the lungs 
and other adjacent tissue. 

Like in the higher animals the bones 
become tuberculous, there is noted swelling 
tubercles and caseation: later calcification. 

Treatment.—As shown above the germs 
of the disease are so often spread through 
the droppings that the only sure means of 
eradication is to kill all the birds in the 
flock and if possible move the hen-house toa 
new location and have new runs. If this 
is not practicable thoroughly disinfect with 
five percent carbolic acid or five percent 
creolin, all fences, feed troughs, watering 
tanks and buildings as indicated under 
cholera. Birds from an infected flock 
should not be sold for breeding purposes 
and the birds from such a flock that are 
killed for food should be inspected by a 
competent veterinarian, so that none be 
used for. food purposes that are diseased to 
such an extent as to render the food unfit 
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for human consumption. All birds in such 
a flock that die should be cremated to pre- 
vent further spread of the disease from that 
source. All droppings aud cleanings from 
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the hen-houses and runs should be disin- 
fected with a five-percent solution of car- 
bolic acid or other reliable disinfectant 
before spreading on the fields. 


The Scope of Abdominal Surgery in Animals 


By J. H. BLATTENBURG, Lima, Ohio 


E MIGHT look over the rapid 

stride and progress of abdom- 
inal surgery of the human subject, to 
first in a glance compare with the slow 
progress at which that of abdominal sur- 
gery of animals is plodding along. 

A prominent physician and special- 
ist recently said, any book over fifteen 
years old in surgery or medicine in the 
library of a practicising physician 
should be consumed by fire or thrown 
in the attic and left to mold with age 
owing to the progress of surgery and 
medicine and especially the latter with- 
in the last decade. 

We look farther back in history, late 
in the sixties when Lister discovered 
the great value of antisepticism, that 
previous to which mortality following 
major surgery stood at about fifty per 
cent and following the discovery of an- 
tiseptics and the use of same, in the 
rather crude manner in which they 
were first employed, the mortality 
dropped to about fifteen percent. 

Since the discovery and proper use 
of this most priceless adjunct to sur- 
gery in the human subject, the ad- 
vancement has been astounding and in- 
vasions into the abdominal cavity, be 
it exploratory or major operations re- 
quiring the largest skill are under- 
taken daily with no hesitancy as to 
fatal results. 

What can we attribute to the poorer 
progress of abdominal surgery in the 
lower animals by veterinarians with 
the advantages at command of living 
and dead subjects and almost free from 


*Read at the 50th annual meeting, A. V. M. 
A., New York, Sept., 1913. 


the criticism of our investigations and 
the benefit of the experiences of the 
surgeon who so successfully opens the 
abdomin of the human subject. 

It is not the lack of interest or crav- 
ing desire of the veterinarian to bring 
about so far as he has been taught to 
add to that what his experiences and 
that of others have enabled him to do 
as skillfully as possible, if he maintains 
thoroughness. 

It is not that all the ability along sur- 
gical lines has fallen to the hand of 
the surgeon who very skillfully carves 
his way so deep in the abdomen of the 
human subject as well as carved his 
way so high surgically. 

It is not but what the limited oper- 
ating done in abdominal surgery of the 
lower animals can be done quite as 
skillful as the surgeon to the human 
subject performs on similar opera- 
tions. 

It is not in all cases from the lack 
of knowledge of antiseptics and sterili- 
zation and cleanliness in abdominal 
surgery of animals. 

It is not from the lack of knowledge 
and thoroughness of those who pre- 
sent the text along the lines relative 
to this subject. 

The difficulties of diagnosis of oper- 
ative surgical conditions and especial- 
ly early, can be one of the attributive 
causes of the backward condition of 
abdominal surgery of animals. 

What is more essential along these 
lines in the human subject than one 
who is a good diagnostician though he 
be unable to execute many surgical 
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maneuvers, but being able to judge 
with few exceptions the “why” and 
the “how.” 

Many an able surgeon is not regard- 
ed a diagnostician equal to his surgi- 
cal ability and does not rely wholely 
upon his own judgment previous to op- 
eration. 

Considering advantages and oppor- 
tunities as veterinarians, do we im- 
prove them as should be by looking 
deeper into the causes and searching 
why a fatality was so, and what would 
have been done had we an opportunity 
to retrace. Do we take too much for 
granted or jump at a conclusion too 
often? 

We note surgeons to the human sub- 
ject who will spend a certain amount 
of time each year devoting his atten- 
tion to certain clinics, he may go 
abroad in search of that knowledge 
that he recognizes within himself de- 
ficient for it requires work and study 
to gather that knowledge along the 
line to which he desires to attain great- 
er proficiency. 

Can we call abdominal surgery in 
animals crudeness? Parts of it we can, 
it should be recognized in its true light. 
Truth is mighty and should prevail. 
Not along all lines of the surgery of 
animals can it be called crudeness, far 
from it. 

Can we lay this condition to the 
standard of veterinary education not 
being placed sufficiently high, some do 
to a certain degree, but there are hin- 
drances insurmountable such as han- 
dling and controlling our subjects, es- 
pecially the larger ones. 

There is such a vast contrast be- 
tween the patient of the human family 
with that of the surgical patient of 
the lower animals and especially when 
it relates to abdominal surgery and the 
success which may or may not follow. 

The man who devotes his attention 
and study to abdominal surgery in 
the smaller animals makes remarkable 
showing for his efforts, just as much 
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so as is done by the skilled surgeon 
operating upon the higher order of an- 
imals, providing the former maintains 
a conscience for asepsis and clean- 
liness. But to apply this proper ob- 
servance of cleanliness and asepsis on 
the larger lower animals is almost one 
of the insurmountables in major op- 
erations, with a few exceptions. 


Following a surgical operation in 
the human, the patient returning to 
consciousness, permits his or herself 
to be governed by command and not 
often by restraint unless mentally un- 
balanced, even then can be kept under 
control to a greater degree during con- 
valescence than the subjects of the 
lower order having undergone abdom- 
inal surgery, especially the larger ani- 
mals for they will not permit being 
left in a recumbent position only by 
restraint and which position they will 
scarcely, if ever assume only by force 
unless vitality is insufficient to sup- 
port standing. Recumbency is the un- 
natural position only at rest or during 
acute pain and yet is not the position 
of larger animals to aid the con- 
valescence following operative surgery 
of the abdomin, the external walls of 
which some part is continually weight 
bearing and the patient not easily con- 
trolled by command of attendant who 
would order patient to lie on opposite 
side of seat of operation as in the 
human subject who obey attendants 
to the betterment of their condition 
by the position they assume. 

The question of sentiment is seldom 
taken into consideration in the em- 
ployment of surgical work of the larg- 
er lower animals, yet occasionally from 
a humane standpoint a veterinarian is 
employed along this line of work, but 
to view abdominal surgery of the low- 
er animals as it really is and the man- 
ner in which it is employed, we must 
take it from the cold commercial side 
the economical point of view, that 
which proves successful, leaving our 
operated - subject more _ serviceable, 
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saleable and reproductive, unless it be- 
long to the smaller animals and on 
these the greatest success has followed 
and a more correct diagnosis has been 
proven by abdominal surgery. 

The refined technic of some of 
these operations require the skill and 
knowledge of a specialist who is rec- 
ognized as one who has devoted his 
time, skill and hard study to diseases 
of some one or more particular parts 
of the anatomical structure. 

There are veterinarians in certain 
sections, especially the large cities, 
who devote much of their time and at- 
tention and become quite skilled in ab- 
dominal surgery of the smaller ani- 
mals; they become worthy of note, we 
look to them as specialists along cer- 
tain lines of this field to which they 
have given special attention. 

Then there is the opportunity for 
the man whose work carries him into 
the rural and stock raising districts he 
has opportunities to direct his work 
with special attention to abdominal 
surgery in the larger as well as in 
some of the smaller animals, yet he 
does not have the good results follow- 
ing his work along abdominal surgery 
that the veterinarian in the city, who 
has devoted his special attention to the 
smaller animals, this due partly to the 
much greater ease with which the 
smaller animals can be handled, the 
greater care and attention which will 
not be near the efforts wasted during 
the convalescence as in the larger ani- 
mals. Besides the smaller animal will 
take better care of itself during this 
period of much needed rest and 
remain more quiet than the larger 
animals. It is under’ the less 
favorable circumstances the  veteri- 
narian’s attention can be given 
the larger animals following his 
surgical work unless the animal can be 
placed under his personal care or 
supervision in his own institution kept 
for such. 

As to comparing the specialist along 
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surgical lines in the veterinary field 
with that of the surgeon who spe- 
cializes on the human subject, you 
must lay parallel the great numbers of 
the human family and the many ills 
the abdominal cavity is heir to which 
require and receive special surgical at- 
tention if there be a parallel to the 
operative subjects of abdominal sur- 
gery in the lower animals. It is ex- 
pected of the general practitioner in 
veterinary surgery to cope with the 
many and the less frequent conditions 
met with in the every day practice that 
he can hardly be expected to specialize 
on any particular line of work. Oper- 
ations most frequent met with in the 
abdomen and its walls are handled 
very well by the practicing veterina- 
rian or a fellow practitioner within a 
close communicating distance who 
may devote extra attention to the sur- 
gical side of veterinary work. 
Conditions more frequently met with 
are: wounds without and with vis- 
ceral injuries and mostly brought about 
by contusions of the abdominal walls 
and when due to sudden blow or severe 
crush should always be regarded with 
seriousness and may be complicated 
with great internal injuries, a lacerated 
peritoneum or subperitoneal tissues; 
a very serious and frequent complica- 
tion is rupture of one or even all of the 
abdominal muscles including  ab- 
dominal tunic at point of contusion the 
viscera being supported by the skin 
alone is frequently broken, permitting 
a protruding bowel. Many a surpris- 
ing recovery follows the careful cleans- 
ing and trimming of the shredded 
edges of the broken wall with as near 
as possible the proper suturing of 
these broken walls to their proper posi- 
tion. These walls also given an ex- 
ternal support, but not overlooking one 
of the most necessary, that of drain- 
age. Too many an unfavorable prog- 
nosis is given without an effort in the 
right direction; it requires no partic- 
ular ability to end the life of an animal 
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suffering from a severe abdominal in- 
jury but it requires a much greater ef- 
fort and more ability to stick and put 
into effect all of one’s knowledge and 
experience of like accidents or injuries 
and work it out to the best and all that 
can be done. 

Hernias are not so uncommon and 
many times necessitate being reduced 
by surgical methods. The veterinarian 
who more frequently comes in contact 
with this branch of abdominal surgery 
finds his work extending mostly in 
the rural districts. A great many foals 
are born with scrotal or unbilical 
hernia and of considerable size and 
which spontaneously disappear occa- 
sionally but more frequently necessi- 
tate surgical work at the same time 
when a scrotal hernia, the removing of 
the seminal gland. Occasionally this 
gland is permitted to remain when the 
subject is greatly desired for breeding 
purposes,. 

Occasionally a strangled hernia has 
become reducable by traction and 
scrotal manipulation, otherwise this 
will require surgical assistance. Young 
animals recover very rapidly following 
this operation. Unbilical hernia is 
rather common in foals and many 
times disappear spontaneously and 
yield quite readily to the inflammatory 
process brought about by the several 
surgical methods employed for such. 
In many of the smaller animals 
greater results have followed by ob- 
literating the herniasack. The reoc- 
curence of this hernia is sometimes no- 
ticeable in the small as well as in the 
large animals. 

Ventral hernia occurring in any sit- 
uation other than already mentioned, 
may be spontaneous or traumatic, the 
latter very often operatable in both 
large and small animals while the 
former, in a great many cases, is the 
better for having gone undisturbed, 
other than external mechanical sup- 
port. 

Ceasarian operations are less fre- 
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quent in abdominal surgery, especial- 
ly in the larger animals, but when per- 
formed upon the smaller animals, fre- 
quently the sow, and the bitch, and op- 
erated with the necessary care and 
cleanliness, and performed early, usual- 
ly are followed with success. 

The larger animals present condi- 
tions which to follow as to rules by 
which would be successful in the small- 
er animals are rather difficult to follow 
with as good results in the large ani- 
mals. 

Oophorectomies are performed upon 
almost all the domesticated animals 
very successfully. This is one of the 
surgical operations of the abdomen on 
large animals which is performed with 
considerable degree of success when 
comparing some of the operations on 
the smaller animals which have proved 
very successful and the like operations 
on the larger animals not so success- 
ful owing to the handling, care and 
control of them. 

Gastrotomies are performed in ab- 
dominal surgery in animals but few 
such operations are performed in the 
larger animals with success as that 
following the gastrotomy in the small- 
er animals, especially the dog. This 
is not uncommon with the surgeon 
who has an extensive canine practice 
in performing gastrotomy for the re- 
moval of foreign bodies from the 
stomach. 

Enterotomies are not unknown in 

abdominal surgery in animals but the 
same as gastrotomy is confined mostly 
to canine practice in the removal of 
foreign bodies from the stomach and 
the breaking down of intestinal ad- 
hesions. 
’ Aspiration of the stomach of animals 
is employed to a large degree though 
confined to the equine subject most 
frequent in urgent need and for im- 
mediate relief owing to the peculiar 
anatomical arrangement of the cardiac 
opening. 


Paracentesis is occasionally per- 
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saleable and reproductive, unless it be- 
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these the greatest success has followed 
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formed but without any marked de- 
gree of success other than the dis- 
play and skill of the operator. 

Enterocentesis, what a life saver this 
has been to equine subject. The oper- 
ator who least hesitates with a “tro- 
car” and canula when a critical situa- 
tion presents itself to him and ever 
mindful with all his promptness that 
of cleanliness so far as can be has 
fewer regrets than he who loses time 
waiting at the post with the horse. 

High enemas or colonic lavage may 
be classed under this subject as by this 
mechanical process of liquid distention 
or dilating, very grave conditions have 
been altered. 

Lithotomy is not an infrequent opera- 
tion and is performed with as much 
skill usually on animals as the surgeon 
operates on the human subject and fol- 
lowed with as good results. Upon the 
larger animals the operation of median 
lithotomy is performed as a_ usual 
thing with little difficulty in the stand- 
ing position while that of the smaller 
animals, especially the canine, and 
that of the male requires suprabuic 
lithotomy. The operation of lithotomy 
is much less required in the fe- 
male than in the male, greatly due to 
the shorter and more dilated urethera 
in the female and the absence of the 
prostates. 

Cryptorchidectomy is within itself 
an abdominal operation confined to 
animals. An.undescended gland does 
occasionally exist in the human sub- 
ject, but what sane person of the male 
gender is going to seek the services of 
a surgeon to the higher order of ani- 
mals to have an undescended gland re- 
moved, though it be functionless if it 
bring about that peculiar character- 
istic found and developed in the equine 
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subject. Not one in a thousand years. 

Farmer Miles back in_ history 
brought out to the veterinary world 
that this could be done before antisep- 
tics and careful cleanliness was 
thought to be one of the essentials of 
success following any operation. 
Farmer Miles’ technique has not been 
improved upon to any particular de- 
gree, a few things in detail have been 
worked out as to considering the loca- 
tion of field for operation open to unfa- 
vorable surrounding conditions, a rest- 
less subject fighting against restraint, 
place of operation most anywhere con- 
venient, cryptorchidectomy is _per- 
formed with very good success aside 
from the peculiar accidents which are 
possible. 

Rumentotomy confined almost ex- 
clusively to the bovine subject and is 
operated upon under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances and conditions is so far 
from .the deliberate preparation in 
nearly every case and yet not per- 
formed nearly as often as should be 
and without hesitating, it is remark- 
ably successful when considering the 
seat of operation following rumenotto- 
my has to be left to nature almost en- 
tirely with its wonderful resisting 
power. Rumentotomy is not performed 
as often as is possible. It is the ani- 
mal’s wonderful resisting power which 
assists in the recovery, this operation 
should in extreme measures be resort- 
ed to more frequently and usually is a 
safe expedient. 

We hope the obstacles which im- 
pede to a degree the progress of some 
of the abdominal surgical operations 
of animals, may be overcome or great- 
ly lessened by those who give and de- 
vote their efforts and resourcefulness 
along these lines. 








British Army Officer of Highest Rank Tells 
Experiences of British Army Veter- 
inary Department 


The Development, Organization, Methods and Work of the British 
Army Veterinary Service 


By MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT PRINGLE 
Director General, Btitish Army Veterinary Department, War Office, London, England 


Letter from General Pringle: 
War Office, 23rd March, 1914. 
Dear Sir: 


I am sending you a short article on the history of the Army Veterinary 
Corps in the English Army, which, I hope, will be of some service in helping you 
to obtain recognition of the Veterinary service in the United States Army. 

Yours sincerely, 


ETERINARY Surgeons were ap- 

pointed to Cavalry Regiments in 
the British Army in the latter part of 
the 18th Century. They were originally 
employed on the recommendation of a 
Committee of General Officers because 
of the enormous losses amongst Army 
horses. 

Their appointment was productive of 
much benefit to the service inasmuch as 
Glanders, of which military stables used 
to be hotbeds of the disease, was soon 
entirely eradicated, and the death rate 
within less than two years was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

In those days the Veterinary Surgeon 
was a Regimental Officer. He was re- 
sponsible to no one but the Command- 
ing Officer for his duties. No other regi- 
ment and no other branch of the Serv- 
ice had a call on his services in peace or 
war. Some spent the whole of their 
service at home, whilst others became 
prematurely old and infirm through liv- 
ing most of their lives in unhealthy cli- 
mates abroad. 

This was considered unsatisfactory and 
in 1881 the Veterinary Service was or- 
ganized into a special department, all 


(Signed) R. Pringle. 


Garrison Steele, esq., M.D., D.V.M. 


regimental appointments excepting those 
of the Household Cavalry being abol- 
ished. The Officers were placed on a 
seniority list and a roster for foreign 
service under one central authority. A 
special uniform was adopted and they 
were attached to Cavalry Regiments or 
units for duty as their services were 
required. 

The subordinate staff for carrying out 
the instructions of Veterinary Officers 
regarding the treatment of the sick be- 
longed to regiments. These men were 
originally trained as cavalrymen, gun- 
ners, or drivers, after which they spent 
two years or more in the forge learning 
to shoe horses. They were afterwards 
trained to look after sick animals. 

This method of dealing with the sick 
was ample for peace requirements, but 
on service it was a complete failure, as 
the men trained in the above-mentioned 
manner were required by units in the 
firing line for fighting, shoeing and at- 
tending to trivial ailments which would 
not preclude horses from doing their 
ordinary work. 

The more serious cases requiring rest, 
extra food and daily veterinary at- 
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tendance could only be treated in hos- 
pitals on the lines of communications, 
and our peace organization provided 
neither hospitals nor personnel. 

This was the state of affairs at the out- 
break of hostilities in South Africa in 
1899, and to overcome these difficul- 
ties the government had to apply to 


Major-General. Robert Pringle, C. B., D. S.O., M.R. 
C V.S. Director-General of the Army 
Veterinary Service. 


India for veterinary hospitals with 
trained native personnel under British 
veterinary officers, and also engage and 
train civilian subordinates during the war 
at high rates of pay. 

The results were anything but satis- 
factory and evoked severe comment 
from every direction. It was impossible 
for units to look after their sick horses 
on the march and they had to be sent to 
hastily improvised veterinary hospitals 
on the lines of communication. Many 
horses died which otherwise would have 
recovered. This would have saved the 












country the enormous expense incurred 
in replacing them with remounts. A 
recovered horse is far more valuable 
than an over-seat remount in that he is 
usually acclimatized to the country in 
which he is serving, and, further, he 
is a trained horse. 


The chaos which resulted accent- 
uated the fact that every branch of the 


army, no matter how small, must have 


a peace system of training, modelled on 
lines similar to those which will be in 
force in war. In 1902 a committee as- 
sembled to inquire into the conditions 
affecting the army vetrinary service, 
and to suggest remedies. The principal 
recommendations were, the formation 
of an army veterinary corps of non- 
commissioned officers and men to as- 
sist veterinary officers in the discharge 
of their duties, and the grant of com- 
batant rank and titles to the latter. 
This was granted by the royal warrant 
of 5th of October, 1903, and soon after- 
wards veterinary hospitals were estab- 
lished in the large military stations in 
the United Kingdom and in South 
Africa. A section constituted a unit, 
its war establishment being fixed at 2 
officers and 113 non-commissioned 
officers and men. 


Veterinary officers are detailed for 
duty with the various units of the 
army, and to them is confided the vet- 
erinary supervision and care of ani- 
mals. They make frequent inspections 
for contagious disease, and bring to 
the notice of commanding officers any 
measures necessary for the health and 
condition of the animals under their 
professional care. They superintend 
the dressing of simple cases by the 
regimental staff of units, sending the 
more serious ones to hospital for treat- 
ment. 


With a view to forming a reserve of 
officers to come to the assistance of the 
army in time of war, two officers train- 
ing corps have recently been organized 
at the Royal Veterinary College, Dub- 
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VETERINARY CORPS IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


lin, and the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh. Students are 
drilled and receive instruction on mili- 
tary organization and discipline, espe- 
cial attention being paid to that which 
applies to the veterinary service. Se- 
lected candidates after qualifying re- 
ceive commissions in the special re- 
serve of officers and undergo a further 
course of instruction for three months 
at the Army Veterinary School and in 
a veterinary hospital. During this 
training they receive the pay and al- 
lowances of their rank, and receive in 
addition an annual retaining fee up to 
the age of 40. 

The veterinary service of the terri- 
torial force which hitherto has been on 
a regimental basis is now being reor- 
ganized to resemble the veterinary 
service of the regular army. 

Responsibility and efficiency go 
hand in hand and it is realized in the 
United Kingdom that no branch of the 
army can be of any great value in a 
critical situation unless it is given 
authority to take the initiative in 
duties which are strictly its own. The 
work of the officers of the army vet- 








MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY THOMSON, 
CC. Mz Cc. V..5. 

General Thompson was born November 17, 1851. 
Graduated from the Royal Veterinary College, Lon- 
don, April 19, 1871. Appointed October 15, 1902. 
Entered the Army Veterinary Department November 
1, 1871. Was Inspecting Veterinary Officer in Ireland 
from 1890 to 1894, Aldershot 1894 to 1897, and Prin- 
cipal Veterinary Officer in India from 1897 to 1902. 
Served in Egyptian Campaign 1882-4. Action of 
Kassassin, Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Promoted ‘ Veter- 
inary Surgeon, Ist Class, Soudan, 1884. Battles of 
Teb and Tamai. Promoted Veterinary Surgeon, Ist 
co ranking with Majors. Made a C. B. May 23, 
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erinary corps includes the veterinary 
supervision, the care and treatment of 
sick animals, the discipline and main- 
tenance of combatants under their 
charge, and the replenishment of medi- 
cines, dressings and other stores. Such 
duties bring the officers of the army 
veterinary corps into close touch with 
the general work of the army. They 
are as much concerned as those of 
other units in the provision of food, 
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clothing and other requirements to 
their men, in arranging their camps, 
and generally in exercising the same 
functions as officers of other units with 
the exception of actual combatant 
work. This system of training has 
evolved a class of officers in the vet- 
erinary service whose efforts has had a 
far-reaching effect on horse economy, 
and in the improvement in the health 
of the animals of the British Army. 


Immunization 


By JAMES LAW, Ithaca, N. Y. 


GOOD friend having read my 

article on this subject in your Jan- 
uary issue, vouchsafed the remark that, 
in my rather general assault I might have 
omitted the example of typhoid fever in 
man. In that disease, it is true that some 
exclude the use of all living organisms 
in the protective material. I soon, how- 
ever, stumbled on the statement of a 
French writer of high standing, who 
stated explicitly that he and his col- 
leagues employed the attenuated virus 
from typhoid patients, or from artificial 
cultures as their preventive material 
(Castellani). Turning to a recent medical 
dictionary I read “Active immunization, 
brought about by the previous occurrence 
of the disease, by the introduction of the 
attended virus of the disease into the 
system, or by the introduction of the 
metabolic products of the bacteria of the 
disease. Passive-immunization produced 
by the introduction into the system, of 
the blood-serum of animals already rend- 
ered immune.” This is a fair statement 
of current practice. The explanation of 
the modus operandi may be elaborated in- 
definitely, one, or many of the modifying 
conditions known to influence the process 
of immunizing may be adduced and ex- 
plained at length, but all such must be 
embraced in the lexicographer’s defini- 
tion, must range themselves under the 
standard of the living germ or its toxins, 
of the toxins apart from the living germ, 


of the alexines and their native chemic 
defenders, of the phagocytes, and their 
products, enzymes, antitoxins, opsonic 
and other aids. The editor might have 
made a more comprehensive and correct 
statement, by using the word microbe or 
germs for bacteria, but the defect may be 
pardoned on the ground of the transition 
period at which it was written, and few 
intelligent readers would today fail to 
mentally supply the deficiency. 

The dictionary gives the foremost 
place to the two methods in which the 
living germ is employed, and experience 
has demonstrated that to secure a more 
certain and lasting resistance to an in- 
vasion by a particular infection, the liv- 
ing germ of that infection is the most 
promising resort. The preventive action 
of antitoxins and other diffusive agents 
found in the blood of the infected animal 
is assigned to a secondary place. 

A Faulty and Misleading Nomencla- 
ture. 

The kindly remark, however, may well 
be made the occasion of a word or two 
on the unscientific and indefinite nature 
of much of our modern nomenclature of 
disease and its treatment. In a name 
there should be the expression of a 
clear, definite meaning, that connot be 
mistaken for something else, and if pos- 
sible it should not have a simply generic 
signification, which would leave even the 
intelligent reader uncertain as_ to 
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whether to attach it to this or that 
thought, either of which would be 
equally warranted by its origin and de- 
rivation. Above all is this of supreme 
importance when we are dealing with a 
scientific or a medical subject. Another 
prevalent fault of nomenclators is their 
habit of naming a disease, sign, symp- 
tom, test, remedy, etc., etc., after some 
eminent man who has been in some way 
connected with the subject. Thousands 
of names have been honored in this way, 
which convey no meaning to the reader 
unless he is already intimate with the 
history of medicine, and which serve 
merely to distract attention from the 
line of thought and weary the already 
overworked brain. The student who 
comes new to the subject is apt to wish 
that all could be consigned to one com- 
mon Lethe, that he might have leisure to 
consider the merits of the important 
question in hand. No one grudges the 
honor bestowed, even if the recipient was 
but one of many in the line of rapid and 
inevitable progress toward which all 
workers were being sought in the race 
of human advancement. We may, how- 
ever, drop a tear over the many millions 
who in future ages are to be called upon 
to store their memories with this su- 
perfluous and wasteful rubbish when 
every day is adding more and more to 
the important and indispensible load 
which they must carry. 


If we come down to present day faults 
we are at once confronted by the in- 
definite meaning of the now familiar 
words Immunity and Immunization. 

Immunity is rightly defined as “secur- 
ity against any particular disease.” The 
public mind, however, interprets this 
as invulnerability to a given contagious 
disease. This at once restricts the field to 
a particular class of diseases—the com- 
municable—and, for each such disease, 
to the specific germ which is the sole 
cause of that disease. As <pplied to in- 
fectious diseases this is the only rational 
and scientific use of the word. And this 
furnishes the only reasonable and sound 
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basis for establishing a safe and valu- 
able artificial immunity. 

In place, however, of establishing a 
judiciously guarded and entirely safe 
method of immunization the human mind 
at once looks out in a riotous quest of 
a method of saving the individual with- 
out giving a thought of what such 
method must inevitably bring to the race. 
It becomes a mere squabble of each for 
himself, with little or no thought as to 
the general result. In this, history is 
simply repeating herself. As early as the 
11th century and earlier, the Wonderful 
East, which we are only now beginning 
to know, fought against small-pox in this 
way. Persia and China took scruf from 
mild cases and applied it on superficial 
abrasions made on the skin. Siam blew 
the scruf into the nose of the person to 
be protected. Even in Ashantic, in 
benighted Africa, protection was sought 
by rubbings the small-pox virus on seven 
places on the arms and legs. They suc- 
ceeded as we still succeed in saving the 
inoculated individual, the losses being but 
one in ten thousand on an average. In 
the middle of the 18th century, while 
residing with her ambassador husband 
in Constantinople, Lady Mary W. Mon- 
tague, attracted by the success of the 
method in Turkey, had her own son in- 
oculated, and later tried to introduce the 
practice into England “in spite of the 
doctors.” The limited following of the 
brilliant lady, in her native land, speaks 
well for the counter influence of the 
doctors, but it formed, nevertheless, a 
useful nucleus of receptive minds for the 
acceptance of the Jannerian vaccination 
about 50 years after. 

As a natural sequence of variolization 
in the East, preventive inoculation of the 
no less deadly sheep-pox was welcomed 
by the European veterinarians. In 1763 
this was lauded by Chalette and in 1765 
by Bourgelat. It was even made compul- 
sory over large areas. Laposse quotes 
the example of Haute-Garonne where 
among 315,803 sheep; there was a loss 
of 1,336 head: about 1:600. In many 
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localities however the deaths rose to 15, 
and in newly arrived Algerian sheep to 
even 40 per cent. What was still worse, 
the infection was generally planted on the 
whole district where the law was in force 
and, carried by birds, insects, etc., it was 
ready to attack all new unprotected ar- 
rivals, including the coming crop of 
lambs. 

As in the case of the later inoculation 
of bovine lung plague, black-leg, etc., 
from mild cases, or upon comparatively 
insusceptible tissues, the infection preval- 
ence was in each case extended, and with 
careless and ineffective dissafections, and 
the movement of the immunized animals, 
the infection was permanently established 
even in previously uncontaminated dis- 
tricts. In the 30,000,000 ovins in the 
flocks of France, the loss of but one in 
600 means 50,000 head, an unwarranted 
distruction by a purely prophylactic 
measure. The repetition of this year by 
year upon the fresh crop of lambs, com- 
ing into the now infected folds and pas- 
tures, is not to be thought of. 

Another fatal objection to the current 
use of the term immusuzation is the no- 
torious fact that it is untrue in the case 
of many contagious diseases and true only 
in a very qualified sense in the case of 
most of the remainder. The word im- 
mune (immunis) has the absolute mean- 
ing of exempt, free from, insusceptible 
to, and yet, today, as applied in medicine, 
it is continually contradicted in our ex- 
perience. The now ubiquitous contagious 
abortion (cow) persists for two years 
and often longer in the same animal, 
foot and mouth disease does not protect 
the recovered animal through three or 
at most twelve months, glanders con- 
tinues year after year in the same victim, 
and is transmitted to others wherever 
the infected animal may be taken, tuber- 
culosis often lasts for a long lifetime in 
a particular man, who may at last die at 
over three score and ten of a different 
disease—the attack shows no self-limita- 
tion, and the living germs are often car- 
ried till death. Pernicious anaemia 
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(horse) shows no sign of growing re- 
sistance and usually goes on to a fatal 
end. Strangles (horse) and distemper 
(dog) beget no assured immunity but 
under a change of latitude and climate 
are liable to recur. 

Even in diseases which are followed 
by a more marked degree of resistance to 
a second attack, it still comes far short 
of a complete immunity. If the system 
is subjected to a much larger dose of the 
toxins the enhanced power of resistance 
is overcome and the victim succumbs 
as if under a first attack. Some known 
and doubtless many unknown conditions 
contribute to this. Thus innutrititious 
food, starvation, exposure, overwork, im- 
pure air, severe drains on the system, in- 
deed anything that lowers the vitality, 
debilitates the nerve and muscle, impairs 
digestion and assimilation and robs the 
tissue cells of their vigor, tends to under- 
mine the systemic powers of resistance, 
and more or less invites attack. At one 
time these were paraded as the essential 
causes of diseases that we now know to 
be contagious. Though we must today 
exclude them from the list of specific or 
essential causes it is unwise to deny them 
the role of accessory causes aggravating 
though not originating the disease. 


Among city horses it is those with un- 
hygienic surroundings that suffer worst 
from glanders. Among cattle it is the 
dairy herd each producing a calf every 
year, and under a forced milk produc- 
tion though on an insufficient ration, milk 
stimulating, but, insufficient for body 
nutrition, fetal nourishment, and milk 
elaboration, that show the largest losses 
from tuberculosis when its germ has once 
been introduced. In the same way it is 
in the thoroughbred dairy herd, whose 
heifers are bred while still immature, 
and whose old cows are held at breeding 
long after their failing health, senility, 
and general weakness have marked them 
for rejection. But their pedigree ensures 
a high price for their offspring, and the 
insidious tubercle bacillus revels in. the 

(Continued on page 358) 
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A Sane City Administration 


LSEWHERE in this issue, there 

is published an announcement of 
a competitive examination to be held 
for the selection of a Food Inspec- 
tor for Savannah, Georgia. This ex- 
amination is to be held in four places, 
Chicago, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. C., and at Savannah. 
The subjects in which the applicants 
are to be examined are such as to prac- 
tically limit the selection to veterinari- 
ans, 

The salary attached to this position 
is a fairly liberal one and best of all the 
appointee is to be free from political 
interference. 

What a wholesome contrast, and 
what a rare one, the action of the city 
administration of Savannah offers te 
the methods of selecting health and 
other officials in vogue in the ordinary 
municipality! Can it be that the gov- 
erning body and the people of Savan- 
nah are. more concerned about the 
ability of their food inspector than 
they are about his political affiliations? 
This examination is convincing evi- 
dence on this point. 

Probably more than half of the cities 


in America have ordinances which im- 
pose as a qualification for appointment 
to any position of trust or profit in the 
city employ, a residence of at least six 
months in the city, and in a vast ma- 
jority the system of government de- 
mands as a prerequisite for any ap- 
pointive position the control of a cer- 
tain number of votes for the appoint- 
ing power, and clerical employees, po- 
lice officials, officials in the fire depart- 
ment and even health officials and san- 
itary officers are selected because of 
their “drag” or “pull” with the admin- 
istration. In other words such ap- 
pointments are made a reward or pay- 
ment for political services rendered the 
administration. Such, action is not a 
whit less reprehensible or immoral 
than a payment for such services in 
money appropriated from the city 
freasury. It is far more demoralizing 
to the city service. 

In a great many instances the prime 
movers in agitation for the improve- 
ment of the food inspection and health 
and sanitary regulations in municipal- 
ities have been veterinarians. In 
many instances their influence has 
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been lessened by the charge that self 
interest prompted their efforts—that 
they desired that salaried positions be 
created for themselves. This charge 
is in most cases untrue but it has an 
effect just the same. It may be nul- 
lified by providing, in proposed ordi- 
nances, for appointment on examina- 
tion as Savannah has done. Holding 
the examination simultaneously in va- 
rious cities and in charge of disin- 
terested examiners of unquestioned in- 
tegrity is a particularly commendable 
procedure. 
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watching our efforts to secure recogni- 
tion from Congress, but that -we have 
their well-wishes and their moral sup- 
port. 

Great Britain accorded veterinarians 
in the British Army their present en- 
viable position of authority and oppor- 
tunity for service only after a most dis- 
astrous experience with veterinarians 
under the direction of officers of the Line 
in actual warfare. The article by Doc- 
tor Steele in our March issue graphically 
tells of the loss of $76,000,000 worth of 
horses and mules in three years, during 
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It is to be hoped that a large num- 
ber of qualified veterinarians will take 
the examination for food inspector of 
Savannah and that the one selected 
may be the best possible choice. 





ENGLISH VIEW OF OUR ARMY 
VETERINARY LEGISLA- 
TION. 


The struggle of the veterinary pro- 
fession in this country for recognition 
in the American army is attract- 
ing world-wide attention among 
veterinarians. Below we give a quota- 
tion from the current issue of the Vet- 
erinary Journal of London, which shows 
that our British conférés are not only 


the Boer War. Official records of the 
British War Department show this loss 
to have been largely preventable. 

As this is written the U. S. Marines 
have occupied Vera Cruz. Invasion of 
Mexico by the American Army seems 
imminent. The Mexican Army and par- 
ticularly the Army of the Constitu- 
tionalists, is made up largely of cav- 
alry, and should the American Army 
invade Mexico, as it may have done 
before this reaches the readers, it is 
probable that a large number of cav- 
alry horses will be used. Certain it 
is that there must be many trans- 
port animals, and under present con- 
ditions the United States stands in 
a fair way to repeat the experience 
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of the British Army in South Africa. 
The struggle, if it comes, will be a very 
unequal one of course, but the same is 
true of the Boer War, yet it did not pre- 
vent the British Army from losing tens 
of thousands of animals from glanders 
and other preventable diseases. 

If an additional evidence be needed 
that the veterinarians in the British 
Army are anxious to see the American 
veterinarians given rank commensurate 
with their own, the article in this issue 
by General Pringle, Chief Veterinary 
Officer in the British Army is incon- 
testible proof of it. THE AMERICAN 
JouRNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, the 
veterinarians in our army, and the whole 
profession in this country are deeply in- 
debted to General Pringle for this splen- 
did article, which, aside from its impor- 
tant bearing upon the army veterinary 
legislation, now before Congress, is a 
valuable one for the information it con- 


tains. 
The editorial from The Veterinary 


Journal follows: 


OUR COLLEAGUES IN THE AMER- 
ICAN ARMY. 

For a long time the position of our col- 
leagues in the American Army has left 
much to be desired; in fact, they may al- 
most truly be said to have had no military 
status at all, and the state of affairs was 
well-nigh intolerable to them as educated 
men belonging to one of the professions. 
Backed up by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association a number of civilian 
practitioners, foremost among whom have 
been Drs. Horace Hoskins, John Mohler 
and Adolph Eichhorn, have for a long time 
been hammering away at the Government 
authorities to get this state of affairs al- 
tered and a proper Army Veterinary Serv- 
ice established on similar lines to those in 
all other civilized countries. The great im- 
portance of military rank to those who 
serve in the Army, whether officers of a 
special department or combatants, cannot 
be too much insisted upon, and the differ- 
ence in status between the position of af- 
fairs where this is present and where this 
is absent is too palpable even for discussion. 

It is astonishing that a great and civilized 
country like the United States has for so 
long persistently refused to grant what even 
the turbulent Balkan States consider a ne- 
cessity, and that in their military organiza- 
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tion there is no recognition of the veteri- 
nary profession as a profession. At the 
present time the veterinarian is a kind of 
nondescript, neither an officer nor a man, 
in fact, merely a “tweeny,” and in such a 
derogatory place that it is not a positicn 
for which there is much competition nor for 
which the best men will apply. 

If only all the qualified veterinarians 
would but hang together and all firmly boy- 
cott the Service it would not take many 
months for their object to be gained, for 
horses and mules must have doctors who 
understand their ailments and meat must 
be properly inspected. Chaos is bound to 
ensue when one integral part of the whole 
becomes disaffected and stands firm to its 
point, and that the veterinarian is essential 
has been proved over and over again in all 
armies and all wars. 

The Army Veterinary Service Bill at 
present before the United States Congress 
has passed the House Military Committee 
on a unanimous vote, and it now only 
awaits confirmation when brought before 
the House. 

That it may not pass is possible even yet, 
and the final vote is awaited by every 
American veterinarian with the greatest 
anxiety. 

We, their British colleagues, can assure 
them, from our side of the water, that they 
have for a long time had our earnest sym- 
pathy, and that we wish them the greatest 
possible success. 





IS HOG CHOLERA DOOMED? 


Commenting on the hog cholera prob- 
lem the Farm and Fireside says: 


A nation-wide campaign for the eradica- 
tion of hog cholera, financed by the federal 
and state government in co-operation, but 
under the general direction of national au- 
thority, has been brought plainly in sight 
by the Congressional action on the Kenyon- 
Pomerene measures aimed at this purpose. 

Hog cholera is a big national problem— 
one that touches the meat supply of the 
nation, the cost of living, and the economic 
posture of the whole farming community. 
Estimates of the annual loss by hog cholera 
are so varied and represent so many points 
of view that they mean little. The De- 
partment of Agriculture puts it as $75,000,- 
000 of direct loss, but that is necessarily 
only a part of the actual damage done. If 
that many hogs die of cholera in a given 
year there will be fewer hogs in succeed- 
ing years; partly because many farmers be- 
come discouraged after losing their hogs 
and quit raising them for a time; partly 
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because there will not be hogs from which 
to breed. 

But this is only a narrow view. The 
hog is a sort of by-product of the produc- 
tion of beef. Men who raise meat animals 
on business principles, in the corn country, 
figure that if they come out even on the 
steers the hogs that “follow the steers” 
will earn a profit on the whole transaction. 
The two necessarily go together in the 
best meat-manufacturing process. If cholera 
kills the hogs, or the fear of it keeps 
farmers from raising hogs, then the steer- 
and-hog combination is smashed and there 
will be disposition to get out of meat-rais- 
ing entirely. This is regarded by the 
authorities as one of the gravest aspects of 
the whole situation. Hog cholera is only a 
less menace to our beef-growing industry 
than to the production of pork. 


The Agricultural Appropriations Bill 
as it passed the House carried $500,000 
for the work of fighting hog cholera, 
although the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try had asked only $75,000 for this pur- 
pose. It is evident that while the Bureau 
of Animal Industry wished to feel its 
way a little further in the hog cholera 
control work, Congress is satisfied with 
the showing made last year with the 
$75,000 expended in fighting hog chol- 
era in four counties and desires the 
control work undertaken in earnest. 

The prosecution of this work will re- 
quire the services of a considerable num- 
ber of veterinarians during the coming 
seasons and a vast quantity of anti-hog- 
cholera serum. 

An appropriation of $100,000 is also 
made for the eradication of dourine in 
the northwest. 





ANENT HIGH ENTRANCE RE- 
QUIREMENTS 


The following quotation from the 
Breeder's Gazette and the comment 
thereon by Dr. P. A. Fish appeared in 
a recent issue of The Cornell Veterin- 
arian. It is most pertinent: 

THE MONEY’S WORTH IN EDUCA- 
TION. 

“The United States Census shows that the 
average income of the uneducated man in 
this country is $450 yearly. The man with a 
common school education averages $750; the 
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one with a high school training, $1,000; the 
college graduate, $2,000. If these salaries rep- 
resent 5 per cent on an assumed capital, then 
the uneducated man is capitalized at $9,000, 
the common school man at $15,000, the high 
school man at $20,000, and the college man at 
$40,000. If an employer were contracting to 
place numbers of each class of men on the 
market these prices are what he would have 
to ask for each one when delivering them 
in large numbers. Looking at it in another 
light, the $6,000 which a common school man 
would cost over the uneducated man is ex- 
actly what a common school education is 
worth on the average, and a common school 
man is equal in life’s struggle to the unedu- 
cated man with a $6,000 capital. Reasoning 
in a similar way,-a high school education is 
worth $11,000 and a college education $31,000. 
Every day that the normal boy goes to com- 
mon school he is making a potential deposit 
worth $5 in his intellectual bank; every day 
he goes to high school, $7; every day he goes 
to college, $28. These are high returns on 
the $2,000 that is expended directly on edu- 
cation from the primary school to the college 
diploma. 

Many educated men fail, but the chances 
are that they would fail anyhow: they may 
fail in spite of and not necessarily because 
of their education. Many uneducated men, 
judged by school attendance, have made good, 
dut it is usually found that they have edu- 
cated themselves on the subjects on which 
the high school or college men rely in making 
their way in the world. While the industrial 
tendency to interpret everything in dollars 
and cents is not laudable, it often happens 
that when a commercial value can be placed 
on the finer things of life, the scope in finan- 
cial returns is far beyond expectation.”— 
Breeder's Gazette, 


The above statistics are interesting 
from a veterinary as well as a general 
standpoint. Its bearing upon the en- 
trance requirements of the various vet- 
erinary schools is illuminating. It shows 
that those seeking: a veterinary educa- 
tion are divided into two ranks; the 
$15,000 man with the general education 
of a child of thirteen years of age is 
catered to by the private schools; while 
the $20,000 man with a high school edu- 
cation is sought by a number of the 
State schools. 

The high school man is capitalized 
33 1-3 per cent higher than the common 
school man, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that after the professional has 
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been built upon the foundation of the 
common or the high school education 
that the percentage of difference will not 
diminish. In the course of time the dif- 
ference in the practitioners and the re- 
sults secured will appear in the history 
of veterinary affairs. The few states 
which have made the investment in the 
higher grade of men for the protection 
of their live stock interests are not like- 
ly to regret their action. Other states 
are likely to see the wisdom of the in- 
vestment and fall into line sooner or 
later. 

The action of the ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States, a few 
years ago, in having a committee to in- 
vestigate and recommend a curriculum 
which would produce veterinarians sat- 
isfactory to him for appointment into 
the. government service, has done much 
to advance veterinary education after the 
committee’s recommendations were con- 
verted into government regulations. It 
has always seemed to us, however, that 
the ex-Secretary neglected a great op- 
portunity in the preparation of veterin- 
arians for government or any other 
service, in that he apparently encouraged 
the building of the professional educa- 
tion upon the common school rather than 
the high school foundation—that he fav- 
ored the $15,000 rather than the $20,- 
000 man. Important as the curriculum 
may be, the grade of man taking it is 
quite as important, and there can be 
little question but that the higher grade 
man will get more out of it than the 
one from the lower grade. We cannot 
believe that the curriculum is more im- 
portant than the man. The right kind 
of a foundation for a professional struc- 
ture is quite as important as that for 
any other, and it would seem to be en- 
tirely logical to make sure of its solidity 
before attempting the superstructure. 


In this day and age the agriculturists 
find that it pays in all ways to use, for 
their crops, seeds which have been test- 
ed or are of known high grade. The 
veterinary crops subjected to similar 
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benefits of selection will produce equally 
desirable results. 

Now that the supply of veterinarians 
is getting equal to the demand, it seems 
opportune and very fitting that as much 
or more attention be given to the quality 
as to the quantity. That more uniform- 
ity is desirable in the veterinary profes- 
sion goes without argument, but we be- 
lieve in that equality which involves a 
levelling up rather than a levelling down 
process. 





EVERY VETERINARIAN 
SHOULD POSSESS THE A. V. M.A. 
REPORTS. 


The suggestion that the annual re- 
ports of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association be given wide pub- 
licity, and our advice to non-members 
to purchase these reports, has met 
with gratifying endorsement among 
the leaders of the profession. Among 
others Dr. J. R. Mohler, Washington, 
D. C., President of the Association last 
year, has written us as follows: 

“T cannot allow the opportunity to 
pass without complimenting you on 
your editorial in the current number 
of your journal, relative to the A. V. 
M. A. report. Your criticisms are well 
taken regarding the uselessness of 
storing our reports in dusty closets 
and I for one appreciate the publicity 
you have given to that feature which 
makes it possible for veterinarians to 
purchase the book at $3.00 per volume. 

Trusting you will have more to say 
about the report, including its sale, in 
your next number, I am, with kind 
regards.” 

Permit us again to urge every vet- 
erinarian, interested in the progress 
of the profession and in his own im- 
provement professionally, to secure a 
copy of the proceedings of the New 
York meeting if he does not already 
possess one. The volume is substan- 
tially bound in cloth, contains nearly 
1,100 pages and is supplied for only 
$3.00. Address Dr. J. N. Frost, Li- 
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brarian, Ithaca, New York. I agree 
to refund the $3.00 to any reader of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE who purchases 
this book on my recommendation and 
is not satisfied with his purchase. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Poultry Diseases and Their Treat- 
ment, by B. F. Kaupp, M. Sc., D.V.M. 
An extended review of this work 
seems scarcely necessary in these col- 
umns. Every reader of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE is more or less _ familiar 
with the work of Doctor Kaupp. A 
number of articles by him on diseases 
of poultry have been published in these 


pages during the past year; these are . 


of the type of text of this work. 

For veterinarians this work is un- 
questionably the best one available on 
the subject. The subject is one of im- 
portance to veterinarians. If there be 
any who think that poultry pathology 
holds out little for them, they should 
read the numerous letters in this issue 
from veterinarians who have found 
that it pays them to be conversant 
with the diseases common in the 
poultry yard. 

The work is attractively printed and 
handsomely bound in silk cloth. It 
contains 185 pages and 56 excellent 
illustrations. Price $1.50 prepaid. 
Published by the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 





EXPERIMENT STATION BUL- 
LETINS. 


The following bulletins of interest to 
veterinarians have been issued since 
our last report. The Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletins contain much scientific 
matter of great importance, not found 
in text books for several years after 
its appearance in these bulletins. Ev- 
ery veterinarian should make it a rule 
to keep a file of bulletins on subjects 
that interest him. As the editions in 
most cases are quite limited, applica- 
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tion for them should be made early. 
We believe there are no veterinarians 
but will be interested in the contents 
of some of the following bulletins, and 
that many will be interested in all of 
them. Send for them now. 


Food as Body Fuel, Bulletin No. 126, 
by Henry Prentiss Armsby, the Penn- 
sylvania State College Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Corn versus Oats for Work Mules, 
Bulletin No. 114, by E. A. Trowbridge, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Cerebrospinal Meningitis (“Forage 
Poisoning”), Bulletin No. 65, by John 
R. Mohler, Bureau Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Diagnosis of Dourine by Com- 
dlement Fixation, by John R. Mohler, 
Adolph Eichhorn and John M. Buck, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Ophthalmic Test for Glanders, 
by. A. D. Melvin, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Washington, D. C. 

Standards for Evaporated Milk, 
Sweetened Condensed Milk and Con- 
densed Skim-Milk, Bulletin No. 143, 
by O. F. Hunziker, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Characteristics of Some of the Con- 
tagious and Infectious Stock Diseases, 
Bulletin No. 113, by A. W. Bitting and 
G. H. Roberts, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lafayette, Indiana. 

On the Value of Distillery Dried 
Grains as a Food for Work Horses, 
Bulletin No. 97, by C. S. Plumb, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

The Intradermal Test for Tubercu- 
losis in Cattle and Hogs, Bulletin No. 
243, by Clarence M. Haring and Ralph 
M. Bell, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. 

I. Jack Stock of Kentucky. II. 
Rearing of Mules. III. Brood Mares 
for Producing Mules. IV. Experi- 
ments in Feeding Mules, Bulletin No. 


(Continued on Page 364) 
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RANSFORMATION of calomel into sol- 

uble salts of mercury in digestive 
media, H. ZILGIEN. ‘Compt. Rend. 
Acad. Sci. (Paris), 1913, No. 156, pp. 
1863-1864.—Aqueous solutions of lactic 
acid, ammonia, or previously prepared 
ammonium lactate do not convert calo- 
mel into soluble salts of mercury; if, on 
the other hand, ammonia is added to a 
suspension of calomel in water contain- 
‘ing lactic acid, a considerable quantity of 
soluble mercury salts is immediately 
formed, the amount of which does not 
increase when the mixture is preserved. 
A similar result is obtained with nascent 
ammonium chlorid, although the previ- 
ously prepared substance is inactive. The 
soluble salt obtained is probably mercuric 
chlorid. Sodium chlorid, whether pre- 
viously prepared or nascent is inactive. 
Similar results are obtained with salts of 
bismuth, etc., so that probably a general 
principle is here involved. 

In the dog the conversion of calomel 
into soluble salts of mercury occurs in 
the stomach only, mercuric sulphate be- 
ing formed in the intestine. Administra- 
tion of ammonia in suitable quantity 
causes a considerable increase in the 
amount of calomel transformed. 

i ay: resistance of different animals 

towards arsenic. M. Willberg Bio- 
chem Zeitschr. Vol. 51 (1913), pp. 231- 
252.—The following are the tolerated 
doses of potassium arsenite, expressed in 
mg. per kilo. of body weight. For pig- 
eons, less than 0.012 (subcutaneous) ; 
mice, 0.0156-0.0176 (subcutaneous): 


hedgehog, 0.01-0.014 (subcutaneous) ; 
rabbits, 0.008-0.01 (subcutaneous) ; dogs, 
0.007 (subcutaneous) or in travenous, 
guinea pigs 0.009 (subcutaneous) ; cats, 
0.005-0.006 (subcutaneous) ; hares, more 
than 0.005 and less than 0.008 (subcu- 
taneous) ; snakes, 0.012. The correspond- 
ing doses for arsenious acid: For pi- 
geons, 1.786 (per os) ; rabbits, 0.015 (per 
os) ; dogs, 0.03 (per os) ; hens, less than 
0.06 (per os). It is noteworthy that the 
tolerance by man is less than by any of 
the above animals which is probably due 
to the more highly developed nervous 
system. When arsenic is administered 
by the mouth, animals are to a large ex- 
tent protected from the poisonous action 
by vomiting. 
-. HE influence of salvarsan and neo- 
salvarsan on the circulation of 
healthy and diseased animals. A. Lewens 
Arch. Expt. Path., Pharm. 1913, Vol. 
72, pp. 177-223.—Intravenous injection 
of salvarsan causes nephritis. Its toxic- 
ity increases not only with the dose given, 
but with the concentration ; the histologi- 
cal appearances of the kidneys are de- 
scribed in detail; the nephritis is a vas- 
cular one, analogous to that produced by 
arsenic and catharides. An immediate 
result of the injection, if made rapidly, 
is a fall in blood pressure. Neosalvarsan 
produces clinically no nephritis, and in 
animals the nephritis produced by long- 
continued use of the drug is less marked ; 
so also is the fall in blood pressure. In 
animals which already have nephritis 
from other causes, the condition is in- 
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tensified by very small doses of salvarsan, 
and in cases where the heart is diseased, 
the action of salvarsan on the circula- 
tion is most unfavorable. 


HEMOTHERAPEUTIC tests with ani- 

mals and some eosin preparations. 
C. Titze and W. Wedemann. Zeitschr. f. 
Imunitatsforsch. u. Expt. Therap. Abt. 
II, Ref. 1913, Vol. 7, No. 10, p. 460. Ex- 
periments were made with calves and 
shoats for the treatment of catarrhal in- 
testinal diseases under conditions as they 
exist in actual practice. In no case was 
eosin found to have a detrimental effect, 
and in some cases it seemed to be bene- 
ficial to the tract. Attempts were made 
to incorporate therapeutically active sub- 
stances with the eosin and especially sub- 
stances which would be resorbed and 
stored in the gall bladder. The sub- 
stances prepared were eosin silver and 
erythrosin silver ointments, fluorescein 
bimercuriate, tetra chlorfluorescein bi- 
mercuriate, and tetramercuriate fluores- 
cein. In the latter three the mercury is a 
part of the aromatic compound. The first 
two compounds (in an ointment) were 
tested on rabbits and guinea pigs affected 
with experimental tuberculosis. 

-They retarded the tuberculosis process 
in the rabbits, but apparently had no ef- 
fect on the disease in the guinea pigs. 
The latter three preparations (fluorescein 
mercury preparations) were tried on 
young bovines and pigs, and found to 
have a marked disinfecting action inas- 
much as they caused a marked decrease 
in the bacterial flora of the intestinal 
tract and were apparently non-toxic to 
the animals. The work is to be contin- 
ued with especial reference to treating 
protozoan diseases. 


HE use of the dialysis method (Ab- 
. derhalden’s) for diagnosing tuber- 
culosis. E. Frankel and F. Gumpertz. 
Deutsch. Med. Wochenschr. 1913. Vol. 
33, No. 133, pp. 1585-1586.—All sera 
were examined strictly according to Ab- 
derhalden’s procedure*and the substrate 
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was prepared from caseous areas taken 
from the lung or from tubercular nod- 
ules. 

Out of 25 sera coming from pulmo- 
nary cases, 17 reacted positive; of 6 
lupus cases 2 positive, one T. B. cysti- 
tis case positive, and 1 spondylitis case, 
negative. The febrile cases acted espe- 
cially positive. Two sera showed posi- 
tive with carcinoma subtrate. Birquet’s 
reaction was positive in more instances 
than the dialysis method. 
fe REGARD to immunity against trypa- 

nosome diseases, OFFERMAN, Zeit- 
schr. f. Veterinark, 1913, Vol. 25, No, 7, 
pp. 299-301—A mare was infected 4 
times in all with trypanosoma euiperdum 
without giving any outward evidences 
of having taken the disease. The only 
manifestation were temperature rises up 
to 41° C. and over, and which occurred 
at irregular periods. Only during these 
febrile periods could trypanosomes be 
detected in the blood of the animals with 
the aid of the mouse test. On the other 
hand, the complement fixation and aglu- 
tination tests always gave positive re- 
sults. 

The author cautions against accept- 
ing proof of immunity on the basis of 
the clinical picture alone. 


ESTS WITH tuberculosan (Burow) 
for the treatment of tuberculosis 
bovines. OERSPACH, Mitt. d. Vereins 
Bad. Tierarzte 1913, No. 5, p. 65, Cen- 
trallbl. f. Bakt. Parasitenk, etc. 1 Abt. 
Ref. 1913, Vol. 58, No. 15, p. 480.—Tests 
were conducted by 23 veterinarians with 
59 animals and tuberculosan. The cows 
were in ages ranging from 4 to 14 years 
but the majority were 5 to 8 years old. 
The vaccine was mostly given subcutane- 
ously in doses of 10 c. c. and in 11 cases 
the dose was repeated in 14 days and in 
two more injections were given. 
The results obtained were as follows: 
In 3 cases= 5.1% very good. 
In 10 cases=16.9% good. 
In 28 cases=47.5% satisfactory. 
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In 3 cases= 5.1% doubtful. 
In 15 cases—=25. % no result. 

In the first group of animals (43 ani- 
mals with slight tuberculosis) the results 
were positive in 88.4% and negative in 
11.6%. In Group 2 (16 animals with 
advanced tuberculosis) positive results 
were obtained in 3 cases—=18.75% doubt- 
ful; in 3 cases=18.75% negative; in 10 
cases==62.5%. 


XPERIMENT regarding the vaccina- 
E tion of cattle against tuberculosis 
by the intravenous injection of tubercle 
bacilli of the human and avian type. A. 
L. SHETHER, J. T. EDWARDS and 
F.C. MINETT. Journ. Comp. Path. and 
Therap. 1913, Vol. 26, No. 4, pp. 327-39. 
—The purpose of this work was to 
determine whether intravenous injections 
of the avian type of tubercle bacilli will 
immunize against tuberculosis caused by 
the bovine type. For comparative pur- 
poses some of the cattle were vaccinated 
with the human type of organism. The 
conclusions reached were in short as 
follows: By the intravenous inoculation 
of avian tubercle bacilli it is possible to 
confer on healthy calves a markedly in- 
creased power of resistance to infection 
with bacilli of the bovine type. Such a 
method of vaccinating young cattle in- 
volves little or no risk to the animals. 
When vaccination of young cattle against 
tuberculosis is desirable avian tubercle 
bacilli are to be given preference over 
the human type of bacilli in order to 
avoid the danger of infecting human 
beings with bacilli persisting in the bodies 
of the vaccinated animals and passing 
out with their milk. 


6 ure ALCOHOL content of milk after in- 
gestion of alcohol and under the 
influence of tolerance, W. VOLTZ and 
J. PAECHTNER, Biochem, Ztschr. 
1913, No. 52, pp. 73-95.—After a short 
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period of toleration the amounts of al- 
cohol appearing in the milk in the case 
both of cows, and of a woman. who in- 
gested moderate quantities, are practi- 
cally negligible. When cows are fed on 
residues from distillation processes, 
which seldom contain more than 0.1 to 
0.3 per cent alcohol, only, at the outside, 
a few milligrams of alcohol can be in- 
gested daily by infants fed on the milk 
from such animals, quantities, in fact, 
which are absolutely without action. 


ACTERIOLOGICAL diagnosis of anthrax 
by dried swabs from the blood, 
and by examination of the skin, J. M. 
BEATTIE and U. R. PHADKE, Jour. 
Path. and Bact., 1913, Vol. 18, No. 1, pp. 
115, 116.—An examination of the skin of 
infected animals is too uncertain to be 
of any value as a means of diagnosis. 
Spores are not formed in dried swabs or 
in dried skin, and therefore heating the 
swab or the skin to 70° C. renders a dli- 
agnosis still more uncertain. In these 
experiments it destroyed all chance of a 
diagnosis. Small quantities of dried, in- 
fected blood may give a negative result 
on examination, and therefore in the ex- 
amination of hides considerable areas and 
those taken from different parts of the 
body should be examined. 


crip FAsT bacilli in milk. J. M. 
BEATTIE and F. C. LEWIS, 
Jour. Path. and Bact. 1913, Vol. 18, No. 
1, pp. 122-123.—Acid fast bacilli are oft- 
en present in milk which are entirely dif- 
ferent from tubercle bacilli. They grow 
very well in milk at ordinary tempera- 
ture, are gram-positive non-motile, non- 
liquifying and are thicker than the tuber- 
cle bacillus. The growth in milk, how- 
ever, resembles the human and bovine 
types of tubercle bacilli more closely. The 
inoculation method (animal test) should 
be used for detecting tubercle bacilli. 
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Methods of Administering Remedies 


HERE are a great many different 
methods of administering drugs be- 
sides forcing them down by way of the 
mouth, It is unfortunate indeed that the 
profession as a whole does not make 
‘more extensive use of the many other 
avenues of medication that are open to 
us. It is probably safe to say that near- 
ly 95 per cent of our drugs are given 
orally. I do not mean that this is not 
an efficient manner of administering 
remedies, but there are many times when 
other means of medication are not only 
desirable but are absolutely indicated. It 
is my purpose in this brief paper to take 
up a short consideration of the many 
avenues by which we may introduce rem- 
edial agents into the system and give a 
few brief remarks on the indications for 
the use of each method. 
Oral Medication 
Administration of medicines orally or 
by way of the mouth has always been a 
most popular method with both the hu- 
man and veterinary medical professions. 
It is the regular channel of entrance for 
food and drink, and we naturally think 
of it first when we consider administra- 
tion of drugs. We often fail, however, 
to take into consideration the fact that 
when disease is present there is often 
such marked change in the absorbative 
power of the mucous membrane of the 
gastro-intestinal tract that our drugs are 
falling upon comparatively stony ground, 
and their entrance into the general cir- 


culation is largely problematic. There 
is no question in my mind that a very 
large percentage of the drugs adminis- 
tered by the mouth are never absorbed 
but are passed out with the bowel dis- 
charges unchanged. 

Our principal methods of administer- 
ing medicinal agents orally are in the 
form of the bolus or ball; by haustus, or 
drench; in capsules; by powders, either 
placed upon the tongue or given on the 
food, and by electuary. The bolus or 
ball is the time-honored method of ad- 
ministering our cathartic remedies, and 
the aloes ball forms an important part of 
the armentarium of most practicing vet- 
erinarians. The drench is a favorite 
method of administering the various 
forms of inorganic salts, and even many 
of the tinctures and fluid extracts are 
given in this way. A great majority of 
veterinarians use some form of drench 
in the treatment of colics. 

While the drench is no doubt an effi- 
cient method of administering remedies, 
a great amount of harm has been pro- 
duced from its practice in unskillful 
hands. There is hardly one of us but 
has seen one or more cases of aspiration 
pneumonia produced by improper 
drenching, either done by ourselves, or 
by an attendant. 

In the electuary we possess a most 
efficient method for administration of 
such remedies as chlorate of potash, bel- 
ladonna and other agents desired for use 
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in handling acute inflammations of the 
buccal mucous membrane, the larynx and 
pharynx. In human practice the gargle 
and medicated lozenge are extensively 
used for these conditions. By means of 
the electuary we are able to get just as 
efficient results, and this form of medi- 
cation should not be forgotten in stoma- 
titis, laryngitis and pharyngitis. 

In the administration of such agents as 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, turpentine 
and capsicum in treatment of colics, 
there are some practitioners who give 
these agents in form of a drench. A 
much more scientific and far less dan- 
gerous method is to give them in cap- 
sule. The results upon the patient as 
well as the impression made upon the 
client will well repay us for a little prac- 
tice in developing the necessary skill in 
administration of these remedies by this 
method rather than by the laborious 
method of drenching. 

In administering tonic condition pow- 
ders the most effective and at the same 
time the most convenient method of ex- 
hibiting the medicinal agents used is by 
placing them upon the food and allowing 
the animal to ingest the powder with the 
regular meal. With a little care in selec- 
tion of remedies to avoid those that are 
likely to impart a disagreeable odor or 
taste we will have no trouble in secur- 
ing effective results in this manner. 
Hypodermic or Subcutaneous Medication 

This is a method of exhibition of rem- 
edies that is not practiced nearly so fre- 
quently as it deserves. There are many 
practitioners who seldom make use of 
the hypodermic needle. This methed of 
exhibition of remedies has always ap- 
pealed to me, and my observations fol- 
lowing its practice have led me to still 
further approve of the extensive use of 
hypodermic medication. 

Drugs when properly introduced by 
your hypodermic needle practically all 
are absorbed and you get the results that 
you are expecting to get, and get them 
promptly. In the presence of deranged 
conditions of the gastro-intestinal tract 
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you are never certain just how much 
of your medicinal agent is going to be 
absorbed from the stomach and bowels, 
and you are often losing valuable time by 
not making early use of a prompter 
means of medication. 

Pharmaceutical houses are beginning 
to recognize the importance of this means 
of administering remedies and we are 
now able to obtain many drugs suitable 
for hypodermic administration that were 
not available a few years ago. I do not 
wish to convey the impression that I am 
a crank on hypodermic medication and 
believe that it should entirely replace the 
oral administration of drugs, but I do 
believe that we are not using the sub- 
cutaneous method nearly as frequently as 
we should. 

For instance, in treating the collapse 
following the crisis in pneumonia or in 
threatened heart failure in the course of 
any of the acute infectious diseases, we 
are simply throwing away the life of our 
patient by attempting medication by the 
mouth when the indications are so clear 
for immediate action, such as can be ob- 
tained only by the use of diffusible stim- 
ulants such as chloroform ether, aromatic 
spirits, whisky, or camphorated oil giv- 
en subcutaneous. Don’t worry in these 
cases about producing an abscess. I have 
in emergencies frequently given repeated 
hypodermic injections without steriliza- 
tion of the fluids used and only rarely 
have I had an abscess develop. This 
danger of abscess following hypodermic 
use of non-sterile fluids is largely over- 
drawn. Of course don’t neglect asepsis 
when it is possible to observe it, but don’t 
let an animal die while you are waiting 
to get sterile water or a sterile syringe. 
Do some thing, and do it at once. A 
live animal with an abscess is worth three 
dead ones that died because you were 
afraid to inject a solution that was not 
sterile. 

With regard to heart collapse there is 
often seen a marked ignorance of the 
action of remedies in the treatment of 
this condition. I have frequently seen 
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men using digitalis for treatment of col- 
lapse following the crisis of pneumonte 
or other acute infectious diseases. Such 
treatment is worthless. The physiologi- 
cal action of digitalis upon the heart is 
not shown for at least 24 to 36 hours 
monia, ether, chloroform, camphor and 
whisky in combination with strychnine. 
Digitalis may also be administered for the 
purpose of maintaining the cardiac stim- 
ulation at the end of 24 to 48 hours, by 
which time its action will have become 
manifest. 

In the treatment of obstinate constipa- 
after administration of the drug, and by 
this time your patient is dead if acute 
heart failure threatens. Don’t rely upon 
digitalis in these cases but push the rapid 
acting diffusible stimulants, such as am- 
tion and impaction do not hesitate to 
make use of those remedies which are 
of value when administered hypodermic- 
ally. Eserine and physostigmine are the 
agents which are indicated here and the 
only proper method of administration is 
subcutaneously. Use reasonable judg- 
ment in calculating your dosage and good 
results are bound to follow in a large 
percentage of cases. 


Intravenous Medication. 

Here again we have a very valuable 
method of administering remedies that 
is sadly neglected. There are any num- 
ber of men who seem to have a deadly 
fear of introducing drugs directly into 
the veins. For years we were taught 
that this method of drug administration 
was especially dangerous in that it was 
liable to produce air embolism. This 
theory has been long since exploded, and 
it has been proven that large amounts of 
air can be pumped directly into the jugu- 
lar vein without producing harmful ef- 
fects. 

As to the introduction of a foreign 
substance into the blood stream in the 
quantities used for intravenous medica- 
tion the danger is practically nil. In the 
administration of hog cholera virus to 
immune animals at hog cholera serum 
plants enormous doses of the virus are 
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given by the intravenous method, and it 
is exceedingly rare that there are any 
bad results_ following. 

For the production of general anesthe- 
sia in large animals a much more effect- 
ive and far less dangerous method than 
the administration of chloroform or 
ether is the intravenous administration of 
Cannabis indica in dose of about two to 
six drams. This produces an anesthesia 
under which practically any minor or 
major surgical operation can be per- 
formed, and death from this means of 
anesthesia is practically unknown. 

Barium chloride is another agent 
which should always be given intraven- 
ously to produce the most effective re- 
sults. This agent can be given in doses 
of 15 to 30 grains directly into the jugu- 
lar diluted with a suitable quantity of 
water and the effects of the drug are 
manifested in a very few minutes. In 
using this drug, never give it subcutan- 
eusly, as it always produces severe ab- 
scesses when so administered. Give it 
either intravenous or by the mouth. By 
far the more effective manner is the in- 
travenous one. 

Medication by Inunction. 

The method of administering reme- 
dies by rubbing into the skin is some- 
what frequently used in human practice. 
The oleates are a class of preparations of 
medicinal substances in combination with 
oleic acid which are intended for use for 
this purpose. In veterinary practice we 
do not use the skin so extensively for 
absorption purposes but we do make use 
of this mode of applying remedies which 
are intended as blistering agents, as for 
instance in the treatment of various 
forms of lameness. 

Medication Per Rectum. 

It is occasionally desirable to admin- 
ister remedies per rectum. This is usu- 
ally the case where we are dealing with 
obstinate constipation or with impaction. 
Irrigation of the large bowel in the lower 
animals can be very effectively carried 
out with a little patience. Cleaning out 

(Continued on page 354.) 
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Diseases of the Prostate Urethra and 
Prepuce 


Urethral Calculi. 

Calculi in the urethra are very com- 
mon in certain districts. They cause 
great pain and distress to the patients 
afflicted with them. The calculi may 
lodge anywhere in the urethra, but are 
more often found at or near the poste- 
rior extremity of the os penis. They 
vary greatly in size. 


Symptoms. The symptoms of ure- 
thral calculi are similar to those of 
cystic calculi. The animal is restless 
and evinces pain; makes frequent but 
unsuccessful, or but partially success- 
ful attempts to urinate; there is some 
discharge of blood; the abdomen be- 
comes enlarged and is painful on ma- 
nipulation ; the bladder is tightly filled 
and finally ruptures if not relieved or 
if death from uremic poisoning does 
not supervene. The absence of the 
stone in the bladder and the limited 
distance that the catheter can be intro- 
duced is a ready means of differentiat- 
ing between cystic calculi and ure- 
thral conditions. 


Treatment. If the bladder is much 
distended, it must be evacuated by 
supra-public puncture. A _ catheter 
should be passed up the urethra to the 
calculus, an incision made down to it, 
and the calculus removed. The wound 


is best left unsutured and treated as an 
open wound. 


Urethritis—Catarrhal Inflammation of 
the Mucosa of the Urethra. 

Urethritis is the result of infection 
which may extend from the bladder; 
be introduced by a dirty catheter, or 
it may come from a female that is suf- 
fering from leukorrhea or endometritis 
during coitus. It is also seen as an 
accompaniment of distemper. True 
gonorrheal urethritis is not a canine 
disease, but the author has seen one 
case of urethritis in the dog in which 
the gonococcus was identified beyond 
dispute, on microscopic examination. 
The bacteria usually associated with 
non-specific urethritis are the pyogen- 
ic organisms, staphylococci, micro- 
cocci, streptococci. 

Symptoms. A sticky muco-purulent 
discharge from the penis, signs of 
cystic irritation and an inflamed ap- 


‘pearance of the prepuce and meatus 


are the chief indication of this disease. 

Treatment. Urinary antiseptics 
must be employed in this condition. 
Formin in five grain doses, has given 
the author better results than any- 
thing else. Local treatment is also 
indicated and consists of syringing the 
urethra three times daily with an anti- 
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septic, such as a one per cent solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate or a 
five per cent solution of protargol. 


Prostatitis. 

Inflammation of the prostate gland 
usually occurs in connection with 
some other inflammatory condition 
such as cystitis, urethritis, cystitic cal- 
culi, constipation and proctitis. The 
gland frequently suppurates; the ab- 
cess may discharge into the urethra, 
or into the abdominal cavity and 
cause peritonitis and even death. 

Symptoms. Great pain is experi- 
enced by the afflicted when either 
urine or feces are passed. Retention 
of the urine and obstinate constipa- 
tion often results from _ prostatis 
from both the mechanical obstruction 
of the enlarged gland and from the 
patient delaying the act as long as pos- 
sible to avoid the pain. Upon rectal 
examination, the prostate is found to 
be enlarged, hot and painful on palpa- 
tion. 

Treatment. The patient should re- 
ceive a laxative, repeated as necessary 
to keep the feces soft and overcome 
constipation. Hot rectal injections 
give relief from the pain and an ano- 
dyne suppository introduced into the 
rectum, after an enema, also gives 
good results. If pus forms, indicated 
by fluctuation and a rise of tempera- 
ture, it must be evacuated through the 
rectum after the introduction of a 
speculum. 


Hypertrophy of the Prostate. 

This condition is seen most fre- 
quently in old dogs, and is often the 
result of prostatitis. The whole gland 
becomes enlarged, though one side is 
usually larger than the other. To the 
touch, the gland is neither hot nor sen- 
sitive, it may feel hard or soft, accord- 
ing to whether the enlargement is due 
to hyperplasia of the fibro-muscular 
tissue, or to infiltration of the gland 
with purulent fluid. 

Treatment. Laxatives should be 
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administered as required to regulate 
the bowels; tonics should be given and 
a generous nutritious diet supplied. 
For direct action on the gland itself, 
administer chromium sulphate, grs. 
IV, twice daily over a considerable 
period of time. 

Castration has a very beneficial ef- 
fect in many cases, the gland becom- 
ing gradually smaller with the lapse 
of time. However the chromium-sul- 
phate treatment should be tried first. 
Potassium iodide internally and the 
injection of iodine into the gland have 
been tried, but the results are by no 
means satisfactory. 


Neoplasm—Tumor of the Prostate. 

Carcinoma, adenoma and sarcoma 
are the principal new growths affect- 
ing the prostate and can only be dii- 
ferentiated ‘during life from hyper- 
trophy of that organ by the gradual 
loss of condition and emaciation of the 
patient. 

Treatment is useless as the surgical 
removal of the prostate is not pos- 
sible. 

Phimosis and Paraphimosis. 

Phimosis is the contraction of the 
prepuse over the free end of the penis. 
It is often congenital but is some- 
times caused by injury to the prepuce 
and subsequent inflammatory swell- 
ing, that leaves it thickened or con- 
tracted. 

Treatment. Remedial measures are 
necessary only when the constriction 
interfers with coitus and is usually at- 
tempted only in stud dogs. It con- 
sists in enlarging the opening of the 
pepuce with a probe pointed bistoury, 
sufficiently to allow free protrusion of 
the penis. : 

Paraphimosis is the opposite condi- 
tion-constrictionof the prepuce behind 
tne glans penis. ‘This usually occurs 
after coitus, the swelling of the glans 
during the act of copulation making 
it impossible for the animal to with- 
draw the penis into the prepuce. 

Treatment consists first of all in try- 
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ing to reduce the swollen glans penis 
with cold astringent lotions and pres- 
sure exerted on the end of the penis, 
while at the same time an effort is 
made to push the prepuce. forward 
over the glans: These means failing 
the constricted portion must be di- 
vided with a probe-pointed bistoury 
as in phimosis. 


Neoplasms of the Glans, Prepuce and 
Vagina. 

The principal new-growths occur- 
ring of the glans, prepuce and in the 
vagina are carcinomas, sarcomas and 
granulomas (contagious). 

Treatment—Complete surgical  re- 
moval of these tumors should be re- 
sorted to where possible, either by 
means of the scalpel or ecraseur, the 
resulting hemorrhage being controlled 
by pressure, or if necessary, by ther- 
mocautery. 





DISEASES OF THE TESTICLES 
AND SCROTUM. 


Orchitis. 

Inflammation of the testicles except 
from trauma is exceptional in the 
dogs. It is usually caused by kicks, 
blows or from crushing. It some- 
times occurs during the course of dis- 
temper and other contagious diseases. 


Symptoms. The affected testicle is 
swollen, hot and painful on manipula- 
tion, the scrotum appearing smooth, 
tense and glistening. There is gen- 
erally considerable constitutional dis- 
turbances, indicated by a rise of tem- 
perature, anorexia and a quick full 
pulse. The patient shows a disinclina- 
tion to move about much, and when 
forced to do so walks with a strad- 
dling movement of the hind legs. 

Treatment. A brisk purge should 
be given, followed up by such febri- 
fuges and sedatives as symptoms in- 
dicate. Hot fomentation must be ap- 
plied to the scrotum or if preferred 
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antiphlogistine may be applied in a 
thick layer as hot as the patient can 
bear it, and covered with absorbent 
cotton. In either case the testicles 
must be supported by a properly ap- 
plied suspensory until pain and swell- 
ing have subsided. Inunctions, after 


fomentation, of hot camphorated oil 
are particularly beneficial and are 
preferable to belladonna ointment in 
being non-toxic. 


Abscess of the Testicle. 

Abcesses sometimes affect the tes- 
ticles or scrotum. This constitutes es- 
sentially a suppurative orchitis and 
may be due to any of orchitis enum- 
erated above. 

They are treated by incision, drain- 
age, and the usual antiseptic meas- 
ures. In some cases castration is the 
only satisfactory means of dealing 
with suppurative condition of these 
parts. 


New-Growths of the Testicles and 
Scrotum. 


The neoplasms commonly affecting 
the scrotum and testicles are carci- 
noma and sarcoma. They are best 
treated by castration; removing the 
entire scrotum if necessary. 





ERROR IN THE MARCH ISSUE 


In my report of the treatment of 
several cases of chorea with a normal 
brain emulsion, the statement is made 
that the circumstance which led to my 
making this experiment occurred while 
I was connected with the New York 
Board of Health (page 192, top of first 
column). This is an error, as the 


‘patient referred to was presented for 


treatment at the Iroquois Memorial 
Hospital, where I was doing some 
work in co-operation with Doctor 
Mechler of the Chicago Board of 
Health. 

C. A. ZELL. 


Chicago. 
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It is in reports like those of this department that the current histo 
you leaving a record of your experience which will help others, as you have 
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of the progress of veterinary science is written. Are 
n aided by these and other clinical reports? If not, 


‘ou are earnestly invited to contribute from your experience that this department may be of the greatest service to its readers. 
y so doing you will earn the thanks of the editor, the approval of the veterinary profession and the lasting gratitude of those who 


are aided by your suggestions. 








Torsion of 


I received a telephone message to go 
to a heifer that had been trying to calve 
all night. On making an examination by 
introducing my hand into the vagina, I 
found the passage closed and it was only 
by letting my hand rotate in the direc- 
tion of the folds of the membrane that 
I could get in a hand’s length. The folds 
caused my hand to rotate from right 
to left, that is, when I put my hand into 
the vulva with the thumb uppermost then 
followed the twist a hand’s length, the 
thumb was at the bottom. 

The cow was taken out into a field 
on a gentle incline and by adjusting a 
rope in the way shown in the illustration 
enclosed caused her to lie down by pull- 
ing about twenty pounds on the end of 
the rope marked “A.” She went down 
as careful as if lying down in her stall 
on her left side, then tying her legs to 
her body so that she could be rolled like 
a barrel from right to left (same way as 
the twist), turned her over on her back 
then right over onto her right side, then 
pulled her legs under her till she was 
again on her left side. We had to re- 
peat this twenty times before it straight- 
ened out. I tried to hold the uterus by 
putting my hand in the passage while 
the cow was being turned, but soon 
found this impracticable as it nearly dis- 
located my shoulder. I had to be con- 


the Uterus 


tent with introducing my hand and mak- 
ing an examination at every turn when 
at last it straightened out and I could 
examine the os uteri I found it closed, 
so allowed her to get up when she 
walked away and commenced to graze 
and seemed quite comfortable and no 
signs of calving, so left, telling the owner 
to let me know if he wanted me to see 
her again. 

On the way home I met his son and 
he told me that the day before he turned 
a horse in the croft with the cow and 
as the pasture was very bare he threw 
an armful of cut grass over the fence 
for the horse and that the cow came 
to it also and the horse kicked her with 
both feet in the right flank and knocked 
her down. She got up again and seemed 
no worse as she began to graze soon 
after. 

In about seven hours I got word to 
come again as the water bag had broken 
and she was straining very hard. On 
examining her I found one leg in the 
passage so after roping this leg I put 
it back with difficulty as the os uteri was 
only partly open and I had difficulty in 
getting my hand through it and roping 
the other leg. I then got both legs 
through the os with the idea of dilating 
it by applying gentle traction, but after 
trying this for an hour and being able 
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to get only the legs through up to the 
knees, decided to cut through the os on 
the top side and by -»‘ling on the ropes 
till the legs were through to the top of 
the forearm (the ring having given 
way), I could get my hand through to 
rope the head which could not be felt be- 
fore as the calf was on its back and the 
head down. Up until now I had only 
two men to pull on the rope so got three 
more men to pull and the six of us got 
the head and shoulders out when it stuck 
at the hips and we got two more men 
without any better success so got a pair 
of blocks and ropes and got it away. The 
calf weighed 120 pounds. We packed 
the heifer up so that she lay on her 
strernum and gave a dose of nux vomica 
and some gruel to drink. In three hours 
she got on her feet with assistance and 
the membranes came away. The next 
day when I saw her she was ruminating 
and looking well off herself. There was 
considerable swelling of the vulva and 
she moved a bit stiff. 

In about two or three weeks the owner 
called to say she had done splendidly. I 
think the reason she did so well was due 
to taking so much time to deliver her 
(about three hours) as it allowed time 
for the ligaments to relax as much as 
possible and by cutting the os making 
sure that the wound was on the top side 
thereby keeping it out of the way of 
the uterine discharge. 

W. G. BuNNELL. 

Rochdale, England. 





DIGESTIVE PARALYSIS. 
I have been called to a number of 
cases where the animal seems compara- 
tively bright and normal with the excep- 


tion that there is usually a severe con- ; 


stipation, accompanied with paralysis of 
the hind quarters. By treating these the 
same as we do our milk-fever cases 
that is, by inflating the udder and givin 
stimulates, with the addition of enemas 
and saline cathartics—the animals usually 
respond promptly. 

I have had, during the past several 
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years, some assistants who have had a 
good deal of experience, but none of 
them seem to have ever recognized the 
condition or heard of the treatment which 
has been so satisfactory in my hands. 
The only literature that I have found 








Illustrating Dr. Bunnell’s Method of Casting. 


that approaches this condition in simi- 
larity at all is spoken of as “vacuity of 
the rumen,” but of course the condition 
is usually quite contrary to any empti- 
ness of the rumen or intestinal tract. I 
shall be glad to learn if others have met 
with this condition and the treatment 
employed and the results. 
J. H. Devine. 
Goshen, N. Y. 





A NEW HOME-MADE CONCEN- 
TRATED DIP 

A new formula for dip has been de- 
vised by a chemist in the bureau which 
possesses some advantages under certain 
conditions over the old formula, and 
which tests in the field have shown to 
be practical and satisfactory. It may, 
therefore, be employed by bureau emt- 
ployees if desired. It is known as the 
“self-boiled arsenical dip,’ or, more 
briefly, as “S-B dip.” Directions for its 
preparation and use are as follows: 

In a 5-gallon metal kettle or pail place 

pounds of dry granulated caustic soda 
(not less than 85 per cent pure) ; add 1 


gallon of cold water, and stir with a stick 


ntil the caustic soda is practically all ' 
issolved:* Have ready 10 pounds of 
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finely powdered white arsenic, and with- 
out delay add it in portions of a pound 
or two at a time, as fast as it can be dis- 
solved without causing the solution to 
boil, stirring all the time. If the liquid 
begins to boil spontaneously, stop stirring 
and let it cool slightly before adding 
more arsenic. The secret of success is 
to work in the arsenic fast enough to 
keep the solution very hot, nearly but 
not quite at the boiling point. The result 
should be a clear solution, except for 
dirt. If the liquid persistently remains 
muddy or milky, it may be because the 
operation has been conducted so fast that 
much water has been boiled out and 
salts are beginning to crystallize, so add 
another gallon of water and stir. If 
the solution does not then clear up, the 
caustic soda must have been very low 
grade, and the undissolved substance 
must be arsenic. In that case put the 
kettle over the fire, heat nearly but not 
quite to boiling, and stir. As soon as 
solution of arsenic is complete, dilute to 
about 4 gallons, add 10 pounds of sal 
soda, and stir till dissolved. 

Cautions—It is necessary to avoid 
splashing. Hence never work hurriedly ; 
stir deliberately and regularly; do not 
dump in the arsenic and sal soda, but 
carefully slide it in from a grocer’s scoop 
held close to the side of the pail and to 
the surface of the liquid. Perform the 
whole operation in a_ well-ventilated 
place, and avoid inhaling steam. Have 
all materials ready to hand before start- 
ing. Keep caustic soda tightly closed 
from air. 

The above solution constitutes the “ar- 
senic stock.” After it has become cool, 
make it to exactly 5 gallons, mix well, 
and transfer to well-closed containers. 
This arsenic stock is diluted 1 to 99 
(6% fluid ounces to 5 gallons) for a bath 
equivalent to the 10-25 formula, and 1 
to 124 (5% fluid ounces to 5 gallons) 
for a bath equivalent to the 8-24 formula 
standard arsenical solution. 

It is also necessary to prepare a “tar 
stock” according to the directions given 
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in B. A. I. Circular 207, page 7, or Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 498, pages 28-29, using % 
pound of caustic soda dissolved in 1 
quart of water for each gallon of pine 
tar. The tar stock will be diluted about 
1 to 300 (2 fluid ounces in 5 gallons) in 
the bath. It must not be mixed with the 
arsenic stock except in the dilute bath. 

In diluting S-B dip the following pro- 
cedure must be followed: 

Run water into the vat, adding the 
necessary amount of tar stock when the 
vat is about three-fourths full, distrib- 
uting it over the surface. Fill up with 
water till just enough space for the ar- 
senic stock remains. Distribute the lat- 
ter in a thin stream evenly all over the 
surface of the water (except at the shal- 
low exit end of the vat), and then stir 
thoroughly before dipping. — Service 
Announcements, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 





WARNING TO USERS OF TUR- 
PENTINE FOR VETERINARY 
PURPOSES 

As the result of an investigation by . 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, it 
has been found that the adulteration of 
turpentine with mineral oils is so wide- 
spread that druggists and manufactur- 
ers of pharmaceutical products and gro- 
cers’ sundries used for medicinal and 
veterinary purposes should exercise 
special caution in purchasing turpentine. 
Those who use turpentine for this pur- 
pose, unless they are careful, run the 
risk of obtaining an adulterated article 
and unnecessarily laying themselves 
open to prosecution under the Food and 
Drugs Act. 

It has been found, moreover, that the 
turpentine sold to the country stores es- 
pecially, as usually put out. by dealers 
and manufacturers of grocers’ sundries, 
is often short in volume by as much as 
5 or 19 per cent. Dealers, therefore, 
should also protect themselves through a 
guarantee from the wholesaler that the 
bottle contains the full declared volume. 

The Department has found that tur- 
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pentine may be adulterated in the South 
where it is made and that the further 
it gets from the South the more ex- 
tensively and heavily it is adulterated. 

In all cases, druggists, manufacturers 
and wholesale grocers should satisfy 
themselves that the turpentine is free 
from adulteration and is true to marked 
volume. 





Anesthetics in Veterinary Practice. 
In the present day, as compared with 
former times, the use of anesthetics in 
veterinary surgery is becoming more gen- 
eral. This happy result has been brought 
about in various ways. In the first place, 
man recognizes more fully his duty to 
the lower animals, and humanitarian 
feelings are more in evidence today than 
was the case even in so short a period as 
thirty years ago. In the next place, the 
safety of anesthetics is demonstrated by 
constant use, and what was once re- 
garded as a formidable procedure is now 
carried out with ease and confidence. 
Again, improvement in surgical methods 
demanded the use of anesthetics, and it 
was found that delicate operations could 
be performed when the animal was un- 
conscious to pain, which, in pre-anes- 
thetic days, were not possible. And last, 
but not least, we must recognize the in- 
fluence which the owners of animals 
have brought to bear on the subject by 
insisting that practitioners must perform 
operations in a painless manner. 

We have a vivid recollection of the 
pre-anesthetic days of veterinary sur- 
gery, and cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that prejudice against the use of 
chloroform existed, not in the minds of 
the public, but in practitioners them- 
selves. Those who commenced to tse 
chloroform were derided and termed ef- 
feminate by practitioners who were 
either too lazy or too incompetent to ad- 
minister the anesthetic; many, too, did 
not recognize the necessity for such a 
procedure, and were quite satisfied to 
bind animals down, and carry out the 
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most painful operations, with the sang- 
froid of an Apache. As a salve to con- 
science (if they possessed one) they pro- 
claimed that animals did not feel pain in 
a similar manner to human beings, that 


-chloroform was dangerous and also ex- 


pensive, that a second practitioner was 
necessary at the operation to administer 
the anesthetic, that a tendency to hemor- 
rhage was one of the results of the drug, 
and, finally, that the surgical results were 
not as satisfactory as in cases where no 
chloroform was used. What an array of 
objections, and how cleverly and persist- 
ently they were forced on the owners of 
animals! Yet not one of the objections 
was true in substance or in fact; they 
were formulated in ignorance and incom- 
petency, and were fostered because they 
suited the requirements of individuals 
who wished to avoid personal trouble or 
inconvenience. 

But while we are inclined to boast of 
the advancement in the present day, and 
to flatter ourselves that humane feelings 
dominate those who practice veterinary 
surgery, let us inquire for a moment if 
the use of anesthetics is the rule and not 
the exception amongst practitioners. It 
is more comforting to assume that such 
is the rule, but assumptions are very 
often erroneous. Let us try and deai 
with facts. A short time ago a man of 
education and good position called on us 
to inquire whether it was possible to ad- 
minister chloroform to horses for opera- 
tions. On informing him that the pro- 
cedure was a simple one he expressed 
surprise, and stated that a few days pre- 
viously his veterinary surgeon had re- 
moved a very large tumor from a horse, 
but without any anesthetic, and that, in 
order to check the hemorrhage, the part 
had to be extensively seared with a hot 
iron. He asked the veterinary surgeon 
to use chloroform, but. was informed 
that such a procedure was dangerous, if 
not impossible. Naturally this horse 
owner was very indignant when he ascer- 
tained the true facts of the case, more 
especially as the operation was a pro- 
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longed and extremely painful one. There 
is nothing to be gained from cloaking 
matters of this kind, and, unfortunately, 
the example is not an isolated one. On 
several occasions similar questions have 
been put to us. One practitioner in- 
formed his client that if chloroform or 
cocaine were used for the operation of 
neurectomy he (the veterinary surgeon) 
could not perform it, as he could only 
recognize the nerve by the struggles of 
the horse when the nerve was manipu- 
lated. We have plenty of evidence to 
demonstrate that anesthetics, either gen- 
eral or local, are not adopted by a large 
number of veterinary surgeons. More- 
over, there are plenty of practitioners 
who admit that they perform all opera- 
tions without anesthetics, and they are 
by no means ashamed of the admission. 
When there were rumors of the “An- 
esthetics Bill’ being made law much ex- 
citement was caused, although we never 
could ascertain why any objections 
should be raised if the use of anesthetics 
was as general as many would have us 
to believe. 

But there is a tendency to adopt a 
hypocritical attitude, and to lead the pub- 
lic to the belief that anesthetics are em- 
ployed as a matter of course, or to make 
use of that delightful if ingenious 
phrase, “The question is left to the dis- 
cretion of the practitioner.” 

It would be interesting to inquire the 
degree of discretion required to decide 
whether an anesthetic is necessary in a 
painful operation; moreover, when in a 
large number of instances we can make 
use of local anesthetics, and thus remove 
all possible sources of risk and necessity 
for special skill. We hope it will not be 
considered gross impertinence on our 
part if we venture to inquire whether 
anesthetics are adopted in the clinic of 
the various teaching schools. We have 
been informed to the contrary, with ref- 
erence to one institution, and certainly 
the matter’is one which is deserving of 
fair comment. Is it possible that in the 
present day, and at an institution which 
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should be an example of up-to-date and 
humane methods, operations such as 
neurectomy, firing, etc., are performed 
by students without the employment of 
local anesthesia? Or, we will go fur- 
ther, and ask if operations of a more se- 
vere kind are performed without a gen- 
eral anesthetic? We hope that our in- 
formant is mistaken, but, unfortunately, 
the statements were received from more 
than one source. And, further, we will 
ask, if the question of expense is raised, 
would not the Royal Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, if approached 
on the subject, give an annual grant to 
pay for the necessary chloroform and 
cocaine? It is not because animals are 
the property of poor people that they 
should not receive the benefits which are 
accorded to the wealthy man’s animals. 
But probably we shall be told that such 
matters are “left to the discretion” of 
the teachers, and that outsiders have ‘no 
business to interfere. Still, being in a 
free country, we claim the right to criti- 
cize all affairs of interest to the profes- 
sion. And, further, we may remark that 
if students are not taught by precept and 
example the necessity for the use of an- 
esthetics, we cannot expect them to 
adopt such methods when they start in 
practice. With the price of local anes- 
thetics now within reach of all practi- 
tioners, there is no excuse for carrying 
on the barbarous methods of former 
times, or trying to persuade the public 
that the procedure is difficult, dangerous, 
or expensive. The hackneyed phrase, 
“Left to the discretion of the practi- 
tioner,” will not carry weight in the pres- 
ent day, and the owners of animals have 
a perfect right to insist on the use of 
anesthetics, and also to demand that the 
veterinary surgeon shall be fully skilled 
in the administration of such agents. 
Neither the wiles of the Pharisee nor the 
unctuous rectitude of the Pecksniff will 
succeed in stifling public opinion on the 
subject. The bogie of expense and the 
chimera of risk cannot cloak the apathy 
and indifference which is at the root of 
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CHOKE RELIEVED BY ESOPHAGOTOMY 


the matter, and if the members of the 
profession claim to be progressive and 
humane, they must, in order to be de- 
serving of this character, practice what 
they preach. Then, and then only, can 
they demonstrate that no necessity exists 
for an “Anesthetic Bill” to enforce hu- 
mane methods by Act of Parliament.— 
Editorial in Veterinary News. 





Choke in a Sow Relieved by 
Esophagotomy. 

September 5, 1913, I was called to 
see a fine, black Poland China sow, 
weighing about two hundred and fifty 
pounds, two years old and heavy with 
pig. 

History.—She had been running with 
the fattening hogs which were being fed 
on green corn. She had been eating, and 
all at once she grabbed up an ear of corn 
and ran away with it. In about twenty 
minutes she returned, slobbering at the 
mouth, foam coming from the nose, and 
would not stand up. 

Upon examination I located some ob- 
struction just back of the pharynx. I 
took the probang and tried to pull it out 
or to push it down, but could not. 
Whenever I tried to push it down, there 
was always a slight hemorrhage. I, 
therefore, decided there was no use try- 
ing to remove it with a probang, and 
told my client so. He said he hated to 
lose her, so I told him if he would bring 
her to my office I would operate upon 
her, and might save both her and her 
pigs. On Saturday morning he brought 
her to town, in a wagon. She seemed 
quite a bit better; would try to drink, 
but could not swallow. My client asked 
me to wait until Sunday morning. She 
seemed to be resting fine, so I consented 
to wait, and, if no better, I was to oper- 
ate. Sunday morning arrived and still 
she was choked. I prepared everything 
for operation. 

As an anesthetic I used chloral hy- 
drate, one dram in eight ounces of warm 
water per rectum. When she was so she 
could not stand up, I administered 
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chloroform on a sponge in a bucket her 
head would fit into; for a minute, and 
then A. C. E. mixture for two min- 
utes, and back to chloroform, until she 
was perfectly anesthetised. She was 
then put onto the operating table on her 
back. The field of operation was made 
clean, the hair was shaved from the en- 
tire lower part of the neck from the 
maxilla to the sternum. Her head was 
pulled downward and backward. 

The incision was made longitudinal 
with the esophagus, left of the medium 
line about one inch and a half, and 
through the skin, panniculus carnosus, to 
the left of the sterno maxillaris, to the 
right of the mastoido humeralis (levator 
humeri), to the right of the jugular vein 
and carotid artery, to the left of the 
trachea and other muscles, dividing the 
connective tissue with a blunt pair of 
scissors and my fingers to the esophagus 
over the obstruction. In making the in- 


cision in the skin was five inches taper- 
ing down to three inches onto the esopha- 
gus, now making an incision one and a 
half inches long, longitudinal with the 
esophagus, over the obstruction, to my 


surprise I found a cross section of an 
ear of corn with the corn still on the cob 
I removed it with great difficulty; it 
measured two inches in diameter and 
was about one-half inch thick and had a 
very fetid odor. I dressed the esophagus 
with a normal salt solution, then took 
a small rubber tube and inserted it into 
the esophagus and fed her one pint of 
warm milk. I then withdrew the tube 
and cleaned the esophagus and wound 
with normal salt solution and phenol, 
suturing the muscular tissue of the 
esophagus, leaving the mucus membrane 
unsutured ; then dressed the rest with my 
dusting powder, and put in five stitches 
in the skin, so as to give good drainage 
if the esophagus should leak, which it 
did on the third day, and leaked for two 
weeks. Then it cured up sound and well. 
Two weeks later she gave birth to seven 
little porkers, and the mother and pigs 


are doing fine. 
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In giving the chloroform and A. C. E. 
I get better results by alternating 
them than using straight A.C. E.. You 
do not get that swooning away of your 
patient. I never have lost a patient yet 
this way, while others have. I always 
use chloral hydrate per rectum in all 
anesthetic work. 





Importance of Signs of Impending 
Death. 


A perusal of case reports appearing 
monthly in your journal leads me to 
make a few observations. It is quite 
evident that many of our fellow practi- 
tioners surely must be recent gradu- 
ates, and have never heard of the Hippo- 
cratic countenance and other physical 
signs by which one can sense impending 
death. It would be well for them to look 
up these very important features of diag- 
nosis and prognosis, as many do not 
know that a horse is dead until he is 
stretched out on the floor. 

The ability to foretell death with cer- 
tainty is of great importance in general 
practice, as it obviates many errors of 
prognosis and treatment. I think that 
many a good drug has received blame 
for deaths occurring after its adminis- 
tration where, had the veterinarians 
noted it, death had already marked the 
victim for his own when the drug was 
administered. [ think, for instance, 
merely deducing from some case reports 
that have been published, that barium 
chloride owes much of its, to some, 
doubtful character to this very thing. A 
horse which, as we put it, “is already 
dead but doesn’t know it,” receives an 
injection of this powerful drug. What 
is the result? The shock causes the ani- 
mal to fall over dead; the veterinarian 
immediately blames the drug, not com- 
prehending that had he not pursued this 
treatment the ultimate result would have 
been the same, although perhaps not so 
soon. 

I often give a drastic purgative in a 
case where I see that the horse is as good 
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as dead, merely to hasten the end, and 
keep from prolonging the suspense. Of 
course, I first tell the owner that I think 
the case is beyond human aid, but that 
I will give this medicine which will hurry 
him up one way or the other. There 
have been at least two cases where bar- 
ium chloride was used, and one where I 
think arecoline and strychnine were the 
agents which were reported, and I talked 
recently with a practitioner who said he 
killed two with barium chloride—al!, I 
think, explained by the above. 

This business of putting much stress 
on giving medicines, enemas, etc., with 
an air of extreme desire to help and giv- 
ing some hopes that the animal will re- 
cover is, in my opinion, in a majority of 
cases, more detrimental to the profes- 
sional reputation than a firm, deliberate 
expression of the opinion that the animal 
will die, setting no time for the catas- 
trophe, and then administering your 
medicine, although telling the owner that 
you do not expect it to do any good, as 
what he needs is an undertaker, not a 
doctor. Then when the case does die, 
the owner has an opinion of your pro- 
fessional skill as if you had effected a 
cure, realizing that you knew what you 
were doing all the time. 

A case to emphasize these points oc- 
curred only the other day. I was called 
to see a horse, which, the stable-boss 
thought, had a chill. This horse worked 
at night, and had come in feeling good, 
had eaten and taken water afterwards 
and felt very frisky while being cleaned. 
At 8:30 a. m. he had a few passages of 
very fluid fecal matter; none after that. 


At nine he ate his lunch, appearing all 


right, but soon thereafter he lay down, 
did not appear uneasy, but was breath- 
ing a little heavily. They got him up 
to put some bedding under him and he 
did not lie down thereafter. I saw him 
at 9:30 and found him standing with that 
peculiar expression of the face. Tem- 
perature 105.5 degrees; pulse fluttering, 
somewhat dyspnoic; all road puffs on 
the legs cleaned up. (Have you ever no- 
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ticed that whenever a horse is dying 
slowly, that all the puffs around the fet- 
locks disappear?) I told the man at 
once that all I could see was that the 
horse was dying, that I did not think 
there was any use giving any medicine, 
but that I would give a stimulant hypo- 
dermically. This did not make any im- 
pression, so I told them to let me know 
when he dropped over as I wanted to 
post him. He died at five minutes after 
twelve, after being sick for three and 
one-half hours, at the end of the first 
hour of which sickness, signs of death 
were plainly evident. On post-mortem, 
I. could find nothing abnormal at all to 
the unaided eye, so perforce called it 
“heart failure.” 


Now, in this case it would have been 


very easy to attribute death to any 
medicinal treatment that I might have 
used, had I not seen the condition he 
was in, provided I was using some drug 
which I knew was dangerous when given 
in slightly excess quantities. The stable- 
man did not think that horse very sick, 
and had I used the needle without first 
saying that he was dying, and had him 
fall over soon after, he would have con- 
nected the two acts and—exit reputation. 

Observation No. 12, in “Curious 
Things About Dogs,” by Walter Cox, in 
the February issue, interested me. I 
think I can explain his case very easily, 
as I had one the same way. I reduced 
mine by a manual manipulation, there 
being a kink in the membranum nicti- 
tans, causing the appearance at the inner 
canthus of the eye of a marked red hor- 
deolum. When I went to raise the mem- 
branum for a closer examination, the 
fold straightened out, and my cure was 
effected. The history was that this lump 
had appeared shortly after a playful tus- 
sle with his mistress. 

A. C. Wicur. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ONE MISSING. 

A farmer wrote as follows to a dis- 
tinguished scientific agriculturist, to whom 
he felt under obligations for introducing a 
variety of swine: 
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“Respected Sir: I went yesterday to the 
swine show. I found several pigs of your 
species. There was a great variety of hogs, 
and I was astonished at not seeing you 
there.” 


How Not to Castrate a Cryptorchid 

I would like to say a few words 
through the columns of your valuable 
paper in regard to the castration of 
cryptorchids or ridgling horses. First, 
I will relate what I saw and heard on 
the subject at a recent veterinary meet- 
ing which I attended. 

During the morning we had a very in- 
teresting program by six members. The 
castration of cryptorchids was then 
called for. We had a very interesting 
and instructive talk on the regional an- 
atomy by one of the members present. 
This discussion was short and to the 
point. Then came the surgical technic— 
the real demonstration by one of the 
members present. 

This demonstration should have been 
instructive and entertaining, but it was 
neither. I will try to describe the opera- 
tion as I saw it, as briefly as possible. 
The horse was prepared for the opera- 
tion, first by a most miserable and bun- 
glesome job of casting; second, after he 
was down he was tied in a loose and dan- 
gerous way. The antiseptic precautions 
were all that one could ask. The doctor 
having everything to his liking, made the 
remark that this operation was one that 
we could not tell anything about, that it 
was only learned by practice and experi- 
ence, and to find the testicle in the abdo- 
men was like finding a floating object in 
a bucket of dark fluid—you might touch 
it and it would float away from you and 
then you would have to hunt for it. 
(Would you consider that instructive ?) 
Then he sat down behind the horse to 
make the incision, which he made in any- 
thing but a surgical manner, then he used 
his left had in the right side and worked 
for 75 minutes and finally forced his 
whole hand into the abdominal cavity be- 
fore he at last found the testicle and re- 
moved it, saying at the same time, that 
we are always justified in inserting the 
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whole. hand in such cases when you could 
not feel the testicle on first exploration. 
When the horse was let up, every hair 
on him was dripping with sweat and he 
was unable to walk without support. 

By the time the testicle was removed 
it was after the noon hour, and that was 
all we had until after lunch. 

What would you think of that for a 
professor of surgery—for such the oper- 
ator is? I will admit that I did the same 








Hospital of Dr. E. A. Shikles, Dearborn, Missouri. 
Dr. Shikles rents the upper story of his 
Hospital to the Masons for a 
Lodge Room. 


kind of work when I first began, and 
before I knew how; but in the past 
twelve years I have castrated over one 
hundred true cryptorchid horses and 
have not had to insert my hand into 
the abdominal cavity of a single one of 
them. In the first place I see that my 
horse is tied properly. He must be tied 
tight with the pastern tight against the 
stifle and a rope or strap from one hock 
to the other over the rump to spread the 
legs apart, and be sure that everything 
is so secure that he can’t move or shake 
anything loose. When tied properly he 
does not need anyone to hold him. Then 
if you are operating on the right side, 
lay him on the left side, and sit or squat 
with your knees on the foot or shank of 
the limb on the under side. After the 
parts are thoroughly cleansed, pick up 
the skin of the scrotum, being careful 
not to include any veins, and run your 
knife through the fold you have picked 
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up and cut out, making a good long in- 
cision. Then work your way up to the 
internal inguinal opening (or where it 
should be) with your two index fingers. 
You will find, in some, a small ring or 
opening about the size of a lead pencil. 
Don’t try to break through this, for you 
can’t, and you may tear an ugly, ragged 
opening below it that is liable to tear 
downward and you may have a hernia. 
Break through well up and into what is 
called poparts ligaments, where you will 
usually find the thinnest place and the 
least resistance. Having broken or torn 
through with your fingers, vou are within 
a finger’s length of the origin of the cord 
which suspends the testicle, and if the 
testicle is not right there, it is trying to 
get out where there is no opening for it. 
This is often the case. You should be 
able to hook your finger around the cord 
and be able to draw the testicle to the 
opening. 

I will compare the abdomen to the 
bucket of dark colored fluid spoken of, 
and the front edge of the pelvis to the 
top rim of the bucket. I will place my 
floating object in the bucket and put a 
string to it and fasten one end of the 
string to the top edge or rim of the 
bucket. Do you think I could find my 
object then without putting my hand in 
the fluid? (I should think so). 

I will say in conclusion that a man 
that has to put his whole hand through 
the opening into the abdominal cavity or 
one hand into the rectum, as some do, 
to castrate a cryptorchid, doesn’t know 
how, and should study his anatomy be- 
fore attempting it.again. And, if one 
uses his right hand or fingers to secure 
the left testicle, he will have the object 
he is feeling for back of his fingers or 
hand and will fail to find it. 

I would like to explain this operation 
thoroughly, but time won’t permit me 
to now. It is very simple and easy and 
I think it a shame that some of vur 
graduates can’t do it as well as some 
empirics. V. P. Smita, V. S. 

Washington C. H., Ohio. 





ATRESIA ANI 


RECOGNITION OF VETERINARIANS 
BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
The State Medical Society of Louisiana 

has accorded gratifying recognition to the 

veterinary profession of that state. At the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting, held in New 

Orleans, April 20, 21, 22 and 23, veteri- 

narians appeared as follows on their pro- 

gram: Dairy and Meat Inspection by A. D. 

Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 

dustry, Washington, D. C.; Meat Inspec- 

tion by W. H. Dalrymple, Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana; Meat Inspection by Dr. R. W. 

Tuck, Bureau of Animal Industry, and 

Comparative Medicine by Dr. W. H. 

Dalrymple, Baton Rouge. 


Subcutaneous Emphesema in a Cow. 


Subject: Grade cow about six years 
old, well advanced in pregnancy. 

Symptoms: The parts on the right 
side, from the shoulder back to the hip 
were puffed out until you would imagine 
that you were looking at a very fat ani- 
mal. But by palpation, I could easily 
detect air in the subcutaneous tissues. 
Under the right shoulder, I found a large 
wound, penetrating through the super- 
ficial pectoral muscles and_ ending 
against the sternum. On probing, I 
found it eleven inches in depth. Tem- 
perature 102° F.; pulse 70 per minute. 

Treatment: Irrigation of the wound 
with normal saline solution followed by 
injections of hydrogen peroxide and 
zinci et plumbi solution. Thermofuge 
was applied to swelling around the 
wound. The part between the shoulder 
and hip was lanced in several places. 
The air oozed out in each place which I 
lanced. 

I advised hot fomentations and left 
powders, consisting of calx sulphurata 
and gentian, to be given three times 
daily. 

Remarks: This unfortunate animal 
had evidently been gored under the 
shoulder, allowing the air to get into 
the subcutaneous tissue. 

The cow made a rapid and unevent- 
ful recovery. A somewhat similar case 
was reported in the Veterinary Record, 
July, 1912, issue, except in that case the 
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air gained entrance into the subcutaneous 
tissue from udder, following an injec- 
tion for parturient paresis. 
M. T. Lewis. 
Stonewall, Man., Canada. 





A BOVINE DWARF 


The accompanying illustration is of 
a miniature cow I recently purchased 
from a farmer. She is four years old, 








twenty-nine inches high, and weighs 
200 pounds and is a typical “Arkansas 
grade.” In the picture she is compared 
with a sixteen-hand horse. 


Fort Smith, Ark. X. C. May. 





Calf Lived Nineteen Days with Atresia 
Ani. 

On the 19th of February, I was called 
to attend a bull calf born on February 
5th. Up to the 18th, it appeared normal 
and with a good appetite, but occasional- 
ly raised the tail and strained to defecate. 
On examination it was discovered that 
there was no anus and the site was 
marked merely by a puckering up of the 
skin, a greenish black watery fluid was 
occasionally passed from the sheath. 

I recommended destroying the calf, as 
I did not consider an operation would 
be successful, but the owner thought he 
would try and raise it for veal. On the 
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morning of the 23rd, I was phoned that 
the calf had just died, so I went and held 
an autopsy. On opening up the body, a 
strong unpleasant smell of feces was no- 
ticed; the small intestines were slightly 
larger than a lead pencil the rumen 
contained four walls of curd as large as 
a man’s fist; the liver appeared normal ; 
the kidneys enlarged and black external- 
ly and brown on section; the renal lym- 
phatic glands greatly enlarged, but nor- 
mal in color; the rectum opened into the 
bladder near the neck; the bladder was 
distended and filled with a black-green 
fluid. 

What surprised me was the length of 
time the calf lived in such a condition. 
Nineteen days with the feces being 
passed through the bladder and out by 


the penis. 

Has anyone had a similar case? 

W. R. Cox. 

Millington, Mich. 

NOTE: Atresia ani is usually 
amenable to surgical treatment. It 
is discussed in “Springtime Surgery” 
as follows: 


This is the season that the veterinarian is 
called to attend cases of parturition. Obstetri- 
cal cases in addition to the general practice 
entails the expenditure of considerable energy 
and the practitioner may not be as careful 
and observing in some cases as he should be. 

Atresia. Ani is a malformation that is not 
rare and is frequently not observed by the 
attending obstetrician. This malformation is 
the result of imperfect union of tissues. Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of development, i. e., the 
embryonic period, the digestive tract from 
the pharynx to the rectum inclusive is formed 
from the entodermal tube. The anus is formed 
in the fetal stage by invagination of the skin 
surface, the anus.and rectum are at this stage 
separated by a thin membrane. Normally the 
rectal and anal walls fuse, the separating mem- 
brane is absorbed and thus there is produced 
a continuous canal. 

Failure of the anal invagination, failure of 
fusion of the anal and rectal walls, or 
failure of solution of the separating mem- 
brane would result in an imperforation and 
there would be no outlet for the escape of 
the contents of the digestive tube. 

The communication between the bladder and 
intestine may persist thus allowing the fecal 
matter to discharge into the bladder. A com- 
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munication may also occur between the in- 
testine and urethra or the intestine and va- 
gina. 

The young of any domestic animal could not 
survive long without evacuation of the con- 
tents of the digestive tube. Atresia ani oc- 
curs most frequently in pigs and calves, though 
colts and other animals are not exempt. This 
malformation is usually easily relieved by an 
operation the nature of which depends upon 
the specific condition existing. If there has 
been failure of absorption of the separating 
membrane it may be ruptured by the use of 
a blunt instrument no further treatment be- 
ing necessary. In those cases resulting from 
the failure of fusion of the rectal and anal 
walls, the intervening tissue should be care- 
fully dissected and the walls of the rectum 
and anus approximated and sutured. When 
there has been a failure of cutaneous invagi- 
nation a crucial incision should be made 
through the skin and the intervening tissues 
bluntly dissected to the lumen of the rectum, 
then the mucous membrane of the rectum 
should be pulled outward, sutured to the skin 
or margins of the opening made by the dis- 
section so that the mucous membrane and skin 
are continuous and form a lining for the ar- 
tificial opening. 

If there is a communication between the 
intestine and the bladder urethra, or vagina 
it should be closed by a plastic operation and 
the external opening made as indicated above. 





Lobeline and Antitoxin in the Treat- 
ment of Tetanus. 

November 13th, I was called to see an 
eight-year-old, 1,200-pound gelding that 
was said to be acting strangely in eating 
and walking. It did not take much ex- 
amination to diagnose this as a case of 
tetanus. The animal had stepped. on a 
ail about two weeks previously. 

I used 27,500 units of tetanus anti- 
toxin together with lobelia and H-M-C 
subcutaneously to relax spasms. I also 
used belladonna in drinking water for 
ten days. During second week this 
horse was frightened and trismus of 
jaws was complete for several hours. 

This patient had recovered sufficient- 
ly in three weeks to go to exercise and 
in another week was put to light work. 

On January 13th, was called to see a 
four-year-old grey~ gelding, weighing 
1,450 pounds, who the owner told me 
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refused to eat that morning and he said 
that it seemed as though he wanted to 
eat, but couldn’t. Tetanus came to my 
mind in an instant and upon seeing the 
animal my suspicions were verified. 

A slight injury to the skin about one- 
half inch from the outer canthus of the 
eye was the source of infection. I used 
29,500 units tetanus antitoxin during 
first week with lobeline sulphate and H- 
M-C. This source of infection being so 
near the masseter muscles, trismus was 
very pronounced for several days. So 
much so that it was impossible for the 
patient to eat or drink for the first week, 
during which time he had but very slight 
use of the jaws. . 

This horse was placed in slings after 
ten days and was let down and rested 
from four to six times every twenty- 
four hours. He became cast in his stall 
about midnight and was left down until 
I arrived at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and he then had a temperature of 104.4° 
F., and was dripping with perspiration; 
nevertheless he rallied and got along all 
right. 

This horse did not recover as fast as 
the other one, but will be able to do light 
work in seven or eight weeks from start 
of sickness. 

Both injuries were given local anti- 
septic treatment. I used Slee’s tetanus 
antitoxin. 

G. H. Conn. 

Prairie Depot, Ohio. 





WORKED LONGER THAN TEN 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


The accompanying illustration is of 
one of a pair of work horses; age 
twenty-four years, and sound and in 
good shape; neither animal never has 
been under the care of a veterinarian; 
both have been worked at general farm 
work and with a threshing outfit every 
fall. 

What is remarkable about this team 
is their age and soundness considering 
the steady work they have done for 


twenty years. I would like to see their 
pictures in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE for I think they. 
are more than ordinary. They weigh 








2,000 pounds in working condition. 
They are out of an Indian pony dam 
and a Clydesdale sire, and are owned 
by Andy Montgomery, Lyons, Nebr. 
Decatur, Nebr. L. M. Walker. 





FAVORS RECOGNITION OF THE 
O. V. C. BY THE A. V. M. A. 


I have just read your article on the 
reorganization of the A. V. M. A. I 
have, like many other members of the 
profession, been an outsider simply be- 
cause we graduated from the Ontario 
Veterinary College. 

I should like to see the A. V. M. A. 
a great success all over North America 
and I believe the association should 
take into consideration that it is inter- 
national and that it is rather unjust 
to use the standard of the United States 
B. A. I. as a standard for schools. The 
Ontario Veterinary College is comply- 
ing with the regulations of the Govern- 
ment of Canada for Civil Service, and 
in order to encourage good fellowship 
between the American and Canadian 
veterinarians the Canadian government 
standard for colleges should receive as 
much consideration as the standard of 
the United States government. 

I understand we can become mem- 
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bers after practicing a number of years 
but what the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege man wants is equal rights and as 
the government in Canada gives the same 
standing to American graduates as to 
Canadians, I believe that the association 
is not giving us a square deal. Probably 
with fewer college professors at the head 
of the A. V. M. A. we would have a bet- 
ter association. Above all let us get to- 
gether and do away with the horse-trad- 
ing, seedy, veterinarian and carry our- 
selves so that we can command respect. 

W. L. H. 





TWO DIGESTIVE SYSTEMS 
WITH A SINGLE BEGIN- 
NING AND ENDING. 

The monstrosity shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, was born in 
Texas in 1906 and was seven years old 
last season. He is a pure bred short- 
horn and is normal back to the heart. 





His owner says the X-Ray machine 
showed two normal hearts, two livers, 
two digestive tracts, two bladders and 
two entire water works. He has a 
large rumen, slightly anterior to its 
normal place and a small one posterior 
to and below the normal place. One 
set of the digestive organs are in this 
abnormality. On the left hip the pic- 
ture shows two small hips, one has a 
normal hoof and the bones intact up 
to and including the femur, the other 
has only one-half of the hoof, which is 
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nine inches long, and only the metacar- 
pal bone is present. 

The strange thing of curiosity is that 
it has lived to maturity, weighs 1640 
pounds and is nearly eight years old. 
Has only one normal mouth to feed 
the two animals, two digestive tracts 
and only one anus. How, when and 
where, these feeds made the changes 
I am not able to say, but that he has 
two penises and passes urine out of 
both, I will verify, because I saw it. 
The owner was on his way to Mem- 
phis with him and says he will have 
some pictures taken of his digestive 
tracts and will send me one. If so, 
and I am able to define it, I will write 
again. 
Beebe, Ark. Thomas Cannon, D. V. S. 





METHODS OF ADMINISTERING 
REMEDIES 

(Continued from Page 338) 
the large bowel by a thorough irrigation 
will prove to be a great aid to the rem- 
edies given orally for the purpose of 
stimulating evacuation of the small 
bowel. 

Instructions to Attendants. 

This is a very important matter in vet- 
erinary practice and the inability to se- 
cure proper administration of remedies 
at the hands of an attendant in large 
measure accounts for failure to more 
scientifically apply remedies in veterinary 
practice. It will pay every man who is 
doing an extensive veterinary practice tc 
maintain his own hospital and treat all 
his animals that are seriously ill at the 
hospital: When you explain to the own- 
er the advantages of hospital treatment, 
and the small expense of such treatment 
as compared with what would be the cost 
of having you call every few hours to 
administer medicines as they properly 
should be there wili be little trouble in 
securing the removal of all your acute 
cases to a hospital. 

It is almost impossible to treat suc- 
cessfully a case of pneumonia outside of 
a hospital. By this I do not mean that it 
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cannot be done, and I do not mean to 
cast any reflections upon the large num- 
ber of our country practitioners who do 
treat these cases without hospital facili- 
ties. I do believe, however, that the high 
death rate seen in these cases is in large 
measure due to the fact that the animal 
cannot receive the close attention that 
these cases deserve. Remedies such as 
aconite, veratrum, bryonia, belladonna 
and asclepias to do good in these cases 


In the case of the large contract firms 
there is usually a stable man who has 
considerable ability along this line and 
who with proper instruction may be able 
to carry out our directions fairly well. 
In the private barn it is often a prob- 
lem.to get proper administration of our 
remedies. 

However, the best way usually is to 
leave the medicine in such form that it 
can be given in spoonful doses on the 














Office Dearborn Veterinary Hospital. 
graduation in 1908. 


He has been successful from the start. 


Doctor Shikles went to Dearborn immediately after his 


A recent issue of the Dearborn Democrat 


devotes an entire page to his rapid rise in that city and shows many views of his new hospital including 


the ones here given. 
citizens, 


must be given in small doses and fre- 
quently repeated. Aconite is absorbed in 
about 15 minutes and is eliminated with- 
in 30 minutes to half an hour. How can 
we expect to get results from this drug 
when administering it once or twice a 
day? It is absolutely impossible. Aco- 
nite and veratrum to show results must 
be given*in small doses often repeated. 
To secure this sort of administration and 
be sure of it being properly done the ani- 
mal must be in a hospital where it can 
receive the attention of a skilled attend- 
ant, 


Dearborn is justly proud of this hospital and of having Doctor Shikles among its 


tongue in acute cases. With a little in- 
struction the average man will be able 
to do this after a few attempts. It is 
almost impracticable to try to have the 
owner administer the capsule or bolus 
form of medication. The drench should 
never be recommended for administra- 
tion by the owner. Unskilled drenching 
is the most frequent cause for mechani- 
cal pneumonia, and this form of pneumo- 
nia forms a large factor in the death rate 
among the lower animals. 

In canine practice it is usually com- 
paratively easy to instruct the owner in 
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how to administer medicine from a spoon 
to the dog. The giving of capsules, how- 
ever, is a difficult matter. This may be 
overcome in some instances by conceal- 
ing the capsules in a piece of meat if the 
animal is not too sick to refuse the meat. 
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ceived his preliminary education in the 
Public Schools of Washington; gradu- 
ated from Business High School in 1894; 
took a special course at Central High 
School the following year; and the next 
year studied law at Columbian Univer- 
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HULBERT YOUNG, V. M. D. 

An event of more than ordinary im- 
portance to the Veterinary Profession 
was the election in January, last, of Dr. 
Hulbert Young as Dean of the Faculty 
of the United States College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. Dr. Young is a native 
of the District of Columbia. He re- 


sity. He then matriculated in the Veteri- 
nary Department of Columbian Univer- 
sity, where he continued his studies for 
two years, when the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of this Institution being discon- 
tinued he entered the University of 
Pennsylvania, graduating in 1900. In 
July of the same year he was appointed 
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an Inspector of Dairy Farms by the 
Health Department of the District of 
Columbia, and in July, 1911, was made 
Chief Food Inspector of the District. 
From the time of its organization un- 
til the beginning of the 1913-14 session 
he was a member of the Faculty of the 
Veterinary Department of George 
Washington University, lecturing on 
Surgery, Physiology and Obstetrics. In 
September, 1913, he severed his connec- 
tions with George Washington Uni- 
versity and accepted the Chair of Sur- 
gery at the United States College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and on February 
1, 1914, succeeded Dr. M. Page Smith 
as Dean of this Institution. Dr. Young 
is also President of the Board of Veteri- 
nary Medical Examiners of the District 
of Columbia; is a member of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, 
and enjoys a wide acquaintance among 
members of the Veterinary Profession. 
He is an able lecturer, progressive in his 
ideas, and possessed of a charming per- 
sonality. This Institution is indeed for- 
tunate in securing the services of so able 
an administrator. ro. 





Peculiar Neurosis in a Pig. 


On January 12th, I was called to op- 
erate on a large draft colt which had 
gotten fast in a land roller and had 
wrenched off a portion of the hoof. 
While at the farm I was asked to look 
at a pig. 

The pig was about five months old 
and weighed about 120 pounds. The ani- 
mal looked smooth and in good condi- 
tion, except a little dirtier than the others 
in the pen. 

I inquired into the history of the case 
for I could see nothing wrong. I was 
handed an ear of corn and told that it 
would give me the history of the case. 
The very moment this pig attempted to 
eat it was thrown into the most violent 
convulsions, frothed at mouth, ground 
its teeth together, laid on its side and 
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jerked till it was all heated. Finally it 
gasped for breath a few times, turned 
on its feet and got up. In about fifteen 
ninutes it began to eat normally. It 
will do this with water also. The pig is 
still living and growing. It has been 
this way all of its life. What is wrong 
with it? 
F. W. Silberg. 
Spencerville, Ind. 











The above is an illustration of a freak 
calf, which is from a two-year-old grade 
short-horn, that is perfect in every way 
excepting there is no mouth. The lower 
jaw is elongated and curves up, dividing 
the nostrils and the dark spot above the 
lower lip is an opening through which 
milk is given and through which it 
passes its tongue occasionally. It is now 
about a month old and doing well. Its 
mother claims it, although it has no idea 
of securing nourishment in the natural 
way. 

Geo. I. Smith. 


Cedar Vale, Kans. 
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CONTAGION BY IMMUNIZA- 
TION 
(Continued from Page 326) 
herd until it becomes a sink of infection 
and the coveted young are but stores of 
pathogenic germs, and seeds of ruin for 
their purchasers. 

Among other things contributing to 
rob the system of its defensive qualities 
may be named for anthrax and _ black- 
leg lactic acid, the sarcolactic acid pro- 
duced in the muscles of animals subject- 
ed to overexertion, the acid produced in 
the udder of the unmilked cow (going 
dry), acetic acid, strong solutions of 
potash, common salt, acohol, the nres- 
ence of proteus vulgaris or micrococcus 
prodigiosus, and probably many other 
products of fermentation in the food. ar 
metabolism in the system. 

It has long been noticed that influenza 
and the other shipping fevers are most 
deadly in the systems of dealers’ horses, 
overfed, plethoric, fat, idle, and fevered 
by a long journey. 

It should be added here that certain 
chemical materials are beneficial in giv- 
en contagious diseases either bv anti- 
sepsis, by an antitoxic operation, or hv an 
action on the system which inhibits the 
toxic work of the invading organism. or 
fosters the defensive outcome of the hodv 
cells. Thus in superficial skin infections 
the application of non-irritating agents 
(hyposulphites, sulphite, iodoform. 
borates, phenates, formaldehyde methv- 
len blue, etc.) will often check at once 
most threatening conditions. Internallv 
hyposulphites, sulphites, _ bisulphites. 
phenic acid, sulphocarbolates, borates. 
formalin, methylen blue, etc., in given 
cases, exercise a beneficial work. But no 
one of these can be set down as immun- 
izing the system, or as uniformly appli- 
cable to all invading organisms. 

It follows that we have no one resort 
which can be put forward as universally 
curative, nor immunizing against all path- 
ogenic invasions, none that proves in- 
fallible in case of a particular germ in 
large doses, and under all conditions. 









For the best of our antizymotic stand- 
bys, we are sadly in need of a new word, 
one that will convey a definite meaning 
supported by the results and which will 
no less signify the limitations of appli- 
cability. Sush a word is not to be hastily 
and lightly chosen. Insusceptibility, in- 
vulnerability, antizymotic, germ resistant, 
germicide, are at once exluded as being 
open to one or all of the objections made 
to immune and immunity. Our word 
must convey the impression of restraint, 
not inhibition of the pathogenic process 
and it must equally clearly designate the 
particular invader against which our 
method, is caculated to defend. Our 
process cannot be uniform for all dis- 
eases, and therefore no one word will 
entirely cover the field. The moment 
we select a single generic word, that 
moment we abandon the principle on 
which the quest for a word has been 
made. Relative immunity has the advan- 
tage of admitting the partial nature of 
the prophylaxis but does not specify the 
infection warded off. 

By adopting a common, well under- 
stood prefix like azti, to be followed in 
the case of the different diseases by the 
name of each malady, the need might 
be met at the cost of an occasional 
clumsiness, but better an uncouth word 
than a wrong meaning. We would thus 
get our Anti-influenza (horse), Anti- 
pneumonia (equine), Anti-strangles, 
Anti-Anthrax, Anti-blackleg, Anti-canine 
distemper, Anti-septicaemia hemor- 
rhagica, Anti-pernicious anaemia, Anti- 
purpura, etc., etc. These convey noth- 
ing more than antagonism to the disease 
named, while each is specific and scien- 
tifically correct. 

Vaccines and Vaccination. These 
names as now used are philologically 
incorrect and, what is worse, eminently 
misleading. When the great Pasteur 
adopted the words and sent them forth 
on their by no means harmless career, 
he could not well leave conceived of the 
evil that was.to follow from his lack of 
philological acumen. Vaccine (vacca, 
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cow) means, if it means anything, per- 
taining to the cow, and this meaning was 
strictly adhered to so long as it was 
confined to inoculation with the virus of 
cowpox. The first record of artificial 
vaccination is attributed to Benjamin 
Jesty a Dorsetshire farmer who, noticing 
the escape from the very pervalent small- 
pox of all milkers who had contracted 
cowpox in 1774, successfully inoculated 
his wife and two sons from an infected 
cow’s teats, with the result that, 15 years 
later inoculation with smallpox virus had 
no effect. About the same time, or very 
shortly after, Edward Jenner came in 
contact with the same experience and be- 
lief in the great dairying County of 
Gloucestershire. He spent several years 
in putting his new gained knowledge to 
experimental test, and, in 1788, submit- 
ted his results to the secretary of the 
medical profession, and, after many re- 
buffs, secured their enthusiastic endorse- 
ment, and incidentally his own profes- 
sional immortality. 

This is vaccination correct philological- 
ly and pathologically, the virus being de- 
rived from Vaccinia the variola of the 
cow (vacca). When however Pasteur 
applied the word of inoculations of anth- 
rax the disease of many genera, and 
rabies the disease preeminently of the 
dog (canis) he did violence to both lan- 
guage and medicine, and introduced a 
perfect babel of terminology, and a 
meaningless confusion of words and 
things. When, as at present, it is ap- 
plied to any product of a bacterium or 
protozoon, which may be used for pre- 
ventive inoculation, it has parted with 
both rhyme and reason, and should be 
mercilessly remanded back to its original 
meaning of inoculation of the products 
of cowpox. Its all but universal employ- 
ment in medical literature at the present 
time, is the greater reason why we 
should instantly discard the word as 
used in this bastard sense and frown upon 
a misuse so pregnant of loose thought 
and misleading meaning. If the first 
violator of linguistic laws and rights in 
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this matter had aimed at introducing a 
perfect bedlam of confusion in the mat- 
ter of preventative treatment, he could 
not have played his game more cunning- 


Building on the all but universally and 
justly accepted Jennerian vaccination of 








Operating room in Doctor Shikles Hospital. Not- 
withstanding the large practice Doctor Shikles has 
had during the past six years, he has found time to 
take six months’ post-graduate work and to specialize 
in surgery. 
cowpox versus smallpox, he assumes the 
transparent fallacy that’ the products of 
any specific disease may be employed as 
a preventive of another disease, and hav- 
ing accomplished the one giant, illogical 
stride, he proceeds at once to take the 
second stride, more illogical than the 
first, that any organized, toxic material 
may be a prophylactic against any dis- 
ease-process. 

As a matter of fact cowpox cannot 
be accepted as identical with smallpox. 
My now venerable friend Chauveau, one 
of the most fruitful and rational inves- 
tigators of the 19th century, after a long 
series of experiments, undertaken to con- 
vey smallpox to cattle and_ horses, 
reached the conclusion that it continued 


as unquestionable smallpox to the end, 


and reappeared as such when transferred 
to the human subject. Contrariwise 
from the time of Jenner, for nearly a 
century, cowpox was transferred from 
arm to arm of the human being in a 
continuous series of cases, in all civilized 
lands, without a single unquestionable 
transmutation into smallpox, and in no 
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case has an epidemic of smallpox de- 
monstrably developed from vaccination, 
where there was no possible channel for 
the entrance of the germ apart from the 
use of pure vaccine. Alleged examples 
to the contrary occurring in Persia or 
other Asiatic countries must go for 
nought in contradiction with the long 
experience of the more sanitary nations 
of the west. 

To sum up: At one time vaccine 
and vaccination had definite meanings, 
which one could trust, and on which one 
could rely. Today they are used freely 
in literature and in commerce with no 
definite nor assured meanings, rendering 
literature extremely uncertain and un- 
intelligible, and commerce and medicine 
something in the nature of a lottery. The 
most widely accepted meaning of vaccine 
appears to be a preventive product of 
bacteria, but almost constantly the partic- 
ular source, derivation and nature of the 
product are omitted, and there is no way 
to employ them intelligently in rational 
medicine. As in the case of immuniza- 
tion and immunity, the time is ripe for 
a radical reform in regard to vaccine and 
vaccination, remanding both to their root 
connection with cowpox, and inventing 
clear and unequivocal terms for the 
products that are worthy to be con- 
tinued in future use. 

Serums and Serum Therapy. These 
are other terms that are not quite above 
criticism, and the popularity of the pro- 
cess may well demand careful scrutiny 
of its claims. The name takes the mind 
back to the old humoral pathology and 
in these days of microbian diseases and 
microbian products this can hardly be- 
come of itself a good ground of com- 


plaint. The modern doctrines are large- | 


ly founded on well observed facts and 
experiments, so that they come with ap- 
peals of the strongest kind to the intelli- 
gent and advancing practitioner. There 
seems to be a large public acceptance, if 
we may judge by the number of estab- 
lishments advertised as serum laborator- 
ies. It is true that much of this may 
depend on the attraction of novelty and 


the skill and ability of the advertiser. 
For the human race a good deal must 
be allowed for the as yet illy appreciat- 
ed power of suggestion, which may very 
well be excluded from veterinary prac- 
tice, and to a less extent from the labor- 
atory investigator however enthusiastic 
and optimistic he may be. There is of 
course always the earnest desire for suc- 
cess, and an openness of mind to every- 
thing that seems to favor a much de- 
sired conclusion, with an equal desire to 
overlook or explain away what seems to 
make against a triumphant outcome. 
“One swallow does not make a summer,” 
yet the honest veterinary practitioner, 
and the truth-loving laboratory scientist, 
if they carry their. quest far enough, can 
hardly fail to meet with a sufficient num- 
ber of failures to correct the mistakes of 
a too enthusiastic start. 

The most serious objection to the use 
of the words serum and serum therapy 
is the entire absence of any clear and 
definite meaning in the word used, on 
which’ we may found a satisfactory doc- 
trine or use for prophylaxis or cure. 
The lexicographer’s definition of serum 
is: “The more liquid constituent of 
blood, lymph, milk or any other animal 
fluid.” The secondary or pathological 
meaning is: “The serum of the blood 
of any animal that has been subjected to 
immunization.” But in designating the 
laboratories in which such products are 
made, and the materials they furnish, 
there is a sad lack of precision as to deri- 
vation, composition, and rational basis 
for use of the material offered. When 
we consider that the makers have the 
whole animal creation (not to mention 
the vegetable) to draw upon, the con- 
ditions of health and disease, and the in- 
finity of combinations possible in this 
almost limitless field, we cannot fail to 
realize the endless opportunities for vari- 
ation, imperfection, redundancy, reac- 
tions, and antagonisms that beset us 
on every side. Even if it were possible 
for the laboratory worker to maintain 
infallibility in his choice of laboratory 
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subjects, their antecedents, their health, 
their seclusion from contamination, from 
meteorological interferences and distrac- 
tions, even if he can be perfect as regards 
selection, manipulation, and preservation 
of his complex and ever variable prod- 
uct, what is to be said of the equally 
complicated problem that confronts us in 
its application to the animal to be pro- 
tected or treated? 

The commercial uses of the terms are 
not calculated to reassure the seeker after 
a definite and trustworthy material. One 
serum company advertises “The Highest 
Potency”; “Virus for Simultaneous 
Treatment”; another “Serum, Vaccines, 
Viruses, Ferments”; another “Polyval- 
ent Serum”; another “Centrifuged 
Serum” ; another “The Serum That Does 
the Work”; another “Known High 
Potency Serum” etc. 

We have already seen that the general 
use of a living virus in any form, more 
or less potent, as a prophylactic agent, 
is a resort full of danger, to the district 
in which the animals are, or to which 
they or their products may be sent, and 
above all in a country in which a per- 
manent and final extinction of the infec- 
tion is desired, or aimed at. This is true 
in spite of the fact that, in certain dis- 
eases, like tetanus the proliferation of 
the germ is local so that its presence is 
not to be looked for elsewhere in the 
animal system. That a germ is anaer- 
obic is no guarantee that it will not be 
preserved, and carried, under condi- 
tions that exclude its contact with oxy- 
gen. That is has in one or a number of 
cases been relatively so strongly antag- 
onized by an abundance of actively func- 
tionating leucocytes and phagocyzes, bac- 
teriolysins, antibodis, antitoxins, anti- 
aggressins, antigens, opsonins, agglutin- 
ans, agglutinogins, phylaxins, toxophy- 
laxins, mycophylaxins, phylacogins, re- 
ceptors, monoceptors, amboceptors, toxo- 
phores, haptophores, or chemic sub- 
stances of various kinds (dietetic, racial, 
idiosyncratic, climatic, regional, secre- 
tory, trophic, harmonic, etc.) That it 
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has been rendered harmless or perished, 
it does not by any means follow that in 
the next case or succession of cases it 
will not prove virulent and deadly to the 
last degree. The introduction of another 





Automobile used by Dr. E. A. Shikles, Dearborn, 
in his practice. When Doctor Shikles began practice 
in Dearborn six years ago he used a hired horse and 
was $750 in debt for his schooling. Now he owns one 
of the best veterinary hospitals in the state with 
equipment second to none. 


microbe, which by itself proves harmless, 
may render the first germ (also harmless 
by itself) pestilential and destructive. 
iyo microbe, which has under given con- 
conditions, under given circumstances 
developed a communicable disease, can 
be safely spread over a country where it 
is liable to meet with all Kinds of condi- 
tions, some of which may at any time 
confer upon it a renowed virulence. 


In the nature of things protective ma- 
terials which are dependent on cases of 
artificial infection for their production, 
are of necessity encompassed by perils of 
many kinds. If a pestilence is to be 
stamped out, it is a serious question 
whether a general use of such materials 
should be permitted at all. Certain it is 
that when conceded even in given cases 
the use should be surrounded by such 
rigid safeguards that there can be no 
loophole left for the escape of the virus 
thereby. Registration of the occurrence 
should be imperative, and the strictest 
quarantine under perfect segregation, 
and exhaustive disinfection during and 
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after such seclusion, with such penalties 
for violation as would ensure the dis- 
trict and country at large against danger. 
The right of ownership is sacred, and 
all governments exist to protect and 
secure this, but when an owner allows 
the spread of a dangerous infection, he 
makes himself a public enemy and must 
be held responsible. Better a thousand 
times that his personal loss become a 
charge of the county,state or nation, than 
that the same loss should be extended 
to every member of the commonwealth. 


Be it noted here, that the constant 
tendency with those engaged in toxic, 
antitoxic and immunizing work is to 
adopt more and more the use of the liv- 
ing microbe, in weakened form, in po- 
tent form, in connection with antitoxins 
or mitigating conditions, it may be in 
minimum quantity. This was and re- 
mains inevitable because the living germ 
not only educes from the living elements 
of the body more and stronger antitox- 
ins, but so strongly impresses the defen- 
sive body-cells that they continue, for 
a length of time after the germ has 
perished and been expelled, to elaborate 
these protective materials, thus establish- 
ing an immunity that is more lasting and 
sometimes lifelong. 

The choice must be between the em- 
ployment of a chemic product (usually 
of the attacked leucocytes), with a com- 
paratively transient defensive effect, and 
of the pathogenic microbe itself with a 
more prolonged defensive result. I 
frankly confess that as between the two 
my decision is unhesitatingly in favor of 
the first. Even the first has the draw- 
back that the defensive products must be 
elaborated in the systems of infected 
animals, but these are required in small- 
er numbers, than where the herds (or 
flocks) of a country are deliberately in- 
oculated with a living virus, and can be 
the more easily and safely secluded from 
visitors (human, farm, feral, verminous, 
avian and insect) as well as from the 
dangers of windborne, waterborne, fer- 
tilizer, fodder, and other market trans- 
mission. The more nearly the living 
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microbes can be excluded from sale and 
general use the safer will be the flocks 
and herds of the nation. Those that are 
already infected are in a different class, 
and, like the subjects inoculated with 
living virus, must be treated to the most 
absolute seclusion and disinfection, with 
slaughter or prolonged supervision ‘ac- 
cording to the conditions in each case. 

In marketing the serum it may be sug- 
gested to follow a course similar to that 
to be used in the case of immunization, 
simply adding the word serum to the 
name (anti-influenza serum etc.), or in- 
fluenza serum antibodies, etc. If it is 
desirable to market an exclusive defen- 
sive material from the serum select a 
word that will clearly designate the in- 
gredient in question that the person us- 
ing it may have an intelligent idea of 
what he is doing and what he may rea- 
sonably expect. 

Bacterins. It would be easy to select 
other terms that might be improved. The 
much-used term bacterin is now general- 
ly understood to imply killed-bacteria, 
endo-bacterial antibodies, endo-zymes, 
and the like, but turning to a compara- 
tively recent medical dictionary I find 
bacterination defined as inoculation with 
bacteria, microbination. Inoculation con- 
veys primarily the idea of propagating 
by budding, and is defined as the inser- 
tion of a virus into a wound in the skin 
for the purpose of communicating a dis- 
ease. If our bacterins are employed to 
stimulate the leucocytes to the produc- 
tion of defensive materials, the primary 
meaning of inoculation is in part aban- 
doned, and some violence is done to phi- 
lology. It is one of' the least objection- 
able of its class yet for the sake of 
clearness and definiteness it might well 
be replaced and its misleading verbal 
associations avoided. 





Dr. C. S. Parker, O. V. C., 714, has 
located at Fayette, Ia. 

Dr. Burton Rogers, dean of the St. 
Joseph Veterinary College, was a Chi- 
cago visitor during the latter part of 
April. 





LINIMENT FORMULA 


A Case for Diagnosis. 

On the morning of Jan. 15th, 1914, I 
received a call to Mr. Chris Jack’s farm 
to see an eighteen-months-old filly. 

The day before the owner had noticed 
a slight swelling at the left of and be- 
neath inferior maxilla and except that 
the animal had been in unthrifty condi- 
tion since the fall the above was the his- 
tory of the case. There had been no 
previous sickness. 

I found the animal with a temperature 
of 102.4° F.; pulse quick and wiry, beat- 
ing 58 per minute; respiration 24, short 
and shallow; the mucous membrane of 
eye and nostril only slightly congested ; 
no petechia; digestive and urinary func- 
tions normal ; edematous swelling involv- 
ing entire face ; buccal region and tongue 
protruding between incisors. Diagnosed 
general toxemia, due to functional inac- 
tivity and probably locating at this point 
due to a bruise. 

Treatment.—Belledonna, echinacae and 
hyposulphite internally. Nuclein solu- 
tion, intravenously ; anti-suppurin, hypo- 
dermatically ; echinacae and antiphlogis- 
tine, externally. The animal gradually 


weakened, dying at 7:00 p. m. same day. 
I would be pleased to hear through the 
columns of the JouRNAL from some of 
the older practitioners as to the cause 
and treatment of this case. 
J. W. Bratten, D. V. M. 
Lebanon, Ohio. 





CANCER IN A CHICKEN. 

A large, healthy-looking cock was 
slaughtered and dressed for table use, 
but upon evisceration, the liver was 
found to be several times its original 
size and of a mottled appearance. Under 
the microscope this was found to be a 
cancer of the soft variety, containing 
very little connective tissue and hence 
was very friable. The cells contained a 
very small amount of cytoplasm and 
large nuclei with cell inclusions. 

This is the only case of cancer in 
birds I have ever known and I have 
been unable to find any reports of any 
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such cases in the history of veterinary 
medicine. 

Dr. B. F. Kaupp, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, made the microscopical diag- 
nosis. 

Prairie Depot, Ohio. 
G. H. Conn, D.V.M. 





FORMULA FOR LINIMENT. 

Could you give a prescription in the 
Journal for a mildly stimulating liniment 
preferably a white, thick, pleasant smell- 
ing liquid; which will not settle, but keep 
a uniform consistency without the neces- 
sity of being shaken vigorously. 

I believe a good liniment pleasant to 
smell, use and look upon is an exceed- 
ingly valuable advertising medium. 

You might suggest an addition to in- 
crease the stimulating effect if required. 

I have one but it is not thick enough 
and disintegrates leaving a watery solu- 
tion on top when allowed to settle. 

Pains, Va. R. J. VICKERS. 

This inquiry was submitted to Mr. 
B. L. Maltbie, editor of the Physician’s 
Drug News who submitted the follow- 
ing: 

WHITE LINIMENT. 

The following will make a fine white 
liniment that will not separate if prop- 
erly prepared: 
Castile soap, bar ounces 
Ammonia _ carbonate, 

crystals) 

Aqua ammonia, U. S. P 


ounces 
ounces 
pints 
ounce 
ounces 
ounces 


Camphor 
Oil origanum 
Spirits turpentine 


Dissolve the soap in the water -with 
the aid of heat. When cool add the am- 
monium carbonate (powdered) and aqua 
ammonia; when dissolved, .add_ the 
camphor (powdered), oil origanum and 
turpentine, previously mixed, in small 
quantities, shaking after each addition. 
Then allow to stand three or four hours. 
Shake the mixture again for about ten 
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minutes when a snow white and per- 
manent mixture will result. 





EXPERIMENT STATION 
BULLETINS 


(Continued from Page 332) 
176, by J. J. Hooper and W. S. Ander- 
son, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Dairy Feeding and the Home Mix- 
ing of Feeds, Circular 7, by Alfred S. 
Cook, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Jersey. 

Diversified Poultry Farming, Circu- 
lar 32, by A. L. Clark, New Jersey 
Experiment Station. 

Testing Milk and Cream for Butter 
Fat, Circular No. 42, by O. F. Hunzi- 
ker, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Poultry House Construction, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 574, by Alfred R. Lee, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton; D: C. 

Progress and Results of Cattle-Tick 
Eradication, by A. D. Melvin, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Washington, D. 
e 

Origin of the Streptococci found in 
Milk. Reprint trom Journal of Agri- 
culture Research, Washington D. C., 
by L. A. Rogers and Arnold O. Dahl- 
berg. 





Getting Acquainted in a New Loca- 
tion. 

In the March issue of the A. J. V. M. 
is an article in veterinary advertising by 
Cliff Ackley, D. V. M. While I am op- 
posed to advertising on principle, yet 1 
may be desirable and permissible in 
some cases, and I am going to give it a 
trial. In May I expect to go to a large 
island where there is considerable prac- 
tice and shall have to advertise in some 
way. I think the suggestion of the Age 
of the Horse and the Horse’s Prayer 
very good. Any information you can 
give me, as to where I can get them and 


the price, will be greatly appreciated. 
C. W. Finnemore. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Below we give the quotations asked 
for and others that have been used in 
like manner.—EDITOoR. 





THE TALKING HORSE. 

A horse, brought to an evil pass, was 
given speech, like Balaam’s ass, and it re- 
marked, in mournful tones, while rude 
winds chilled its ancient bones: “My master 
sets beside the fire, and there he’ll talk, and 
never tire, of equal rights, square deals and 
things of which the jawsmith always sings, 
and I stand haltered to a post, most ready 
to give up the ghost. I wouldn’t give a 
picayune, I wouldn’t give a mouldy prune 
for any scheme of equal rights that leaves 
dumb critters out at nights. The squarest 
deal that man can plan, is framed ex- 
clusively for man; while he is fussing 
with his jaws, devising tax and tariff laws, 
he lets his poor old pony wheeze, he lets 
his trusty roosters freeze, his cow must 
shiver by the fence because she has no 
residence, his dog must sleep beneath the 
barn, and never does he care a darn. I 
wish the world were changed around, and 
horses had the right to pound and bullyrag 
and starve the men—you’d see some dizzy 
doings then! My boss would stand here, 
nice and cool, and I’d be in there playing 
pool, or sucking cider through some straws, 
and arguing some blame fool laws.” Then, 
having told what he desired, the poor old 
war-worn plug expired—Walt Mason. 


THE MULE “INFERNAL BUT 
ETERNAL” 

The mule has a champion—and a powerful 
one. It is no less than Henry Watterson, 
who in his Louisville Courier-Journal takes 
up the cudgels for that much abused animal. 
“Marse Henry” denies vigorously an asser- 
tion in the Army and Navy Journal that the 
supply of mules is diminishing. He shows 
that, while the horse‘ is losing his hold, the 
mule is emphatically holding his own, and 
gives good reasons for this fact, such as 
these: 

“In war the mule plays with high credit 
the role of Gunga Din. He is bullyragged. 
He is blasphemed. He is belabored. But he 
is always on hand when needed, and he is 
always needed. In peace he is sportive. His 
humor is sometimes mistaken ‘for spitefulness 
when he kicks a well meaning farmer into 
a protracted sojourn at a hospital or sends 
his soul skywinding into the hereafter with 
his body not far behind: But when it comes 
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to pulling a load, uphill or on the level, sub- 


sisting upon a limited menu, and starving the 
veterinarian, he puts it all over his handsomer 
and more aristocratic cousin, the horse.” 

Not content with this eulogium of the mule, 
the eloquent Louisvillian soars further into 
the empyrean in laudation of his beloved sub- 
ject, traces his ancestry and prophesies for 
him a glowing future, thus: 

“There is still plenty of work for the mule 
to do. It is his proud distinction to cost al- 
most as much as a small automobile. He was 
perhaps 7,000 years old when the automobile 
was invented. He is built on the original 
model. He has the same tendency to back- 
fire that made it a risky business to start 
him when Alexander set out to cross the In- 
dus, when Tamerlane crossed the Ganges, 
when Hannibal crossed the Alps, when Charles 
Martel double-crossed the Moors, when 
Washington crossed the Delaware, and when 
the farmer boy tried to cross a swollen creek 
in the last freshet.” 

The truth is, the mule is considerable of an 
animal. No one who has experience with 
him will doubt, as “Marse Henry” says, “Al- 
though he is sometimes infernal, the mule is 
eternal.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


THE DOG’S LIFE OF DEVOTION 


It is a deep mystery, this animal world in 
which we live and of which we are an in- 
tegral part. 

Since the dawn of history the dog has dis- 
tinguished himself for notable deeds of cour- 
age, devotion, fidelity and affection. No other 
animal on earth is so fond of man and so 
loyal to him. The dog’s life is given up to 
the service of his master whom he looks up 
to and worships as if he regarded him a 
deity. The dog has a religion in which his 
human master is his god. The only heaven 
a dog knows is a welcome place in the heart 
of him whom he delights to serve. With that 
possession his happiness is complete. 

Human friends may prove deceitful, false 
and treacherous, but the dog’s friendship is 
unfailing and enduring. It is proof against 
all temptations. If every other friend in the 
world turns traitor to a man, his dog will 
stand by him and refuse to “turn him down.” 
When dire misfortune overtakes the master, 
his dog is the one true friend who does not 
desert him in his extremity, but clings the 
closer to him. And at the end, that last sad 
scene that comes to all—friends, home and 
family gone—the loving and devoted com- 
panion of poverty, want and rags, the ever- 
faithful and loving dog, follows his master’s 
lifeless body to an unmarked grave and there, 
prone upon a cold, damp mound of clay, he 
lays his head between his paws and mourns 
a requiem until he dies of grief. 
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The dog’s sincere love, unswerving devo- 
tion and rare fidelity have shone in song and 
story since the dawn of civilization. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that we share a 
common nature and a common fate with our 
mute fellow-creatures around us, which we 
are pleased to call “lower animals,” and it 
may be that our poor dumb relations share a 
common destiny with us. 





PA-PAY-ANS BELL TO THE 
RESCUE. 

A case of acute intestinal and stom- 
ach indigestion in a mare weighing nine 
hundred pounds came to my hospital re- 
cently. The colon was full of gas; there 
was dilatation of the nostrils, and the 
mare was belching gas from the stomach 
every minute. I failed to relieve her 
with all my treatment, so I tried Pa-pay- 
ans Bell for indigestion. 

I gave sixty tablets in solution in one 
pint of warm water. It stopped fer- 
mentation in twenty minutes and then 
peristalsis set in. This is the third case 
I have tried the Pa-pay-ans with good 
results. I have taken them myself and 
found them to be O. K. 

Chicago, IIl. Jas. Bond. D.V.S. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL-SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

VETERINARIAN (MALE), 

MAY 20, 1914. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an open competitive ex- 
amination for veterinarian, for men only, 
on May 20, 1914, at various places through- 
out the country. From the register of 
eligibles resulting from this examination 
certification will be made to fill vacancies 
in the position of veterinary inspector in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at entrance salaries 
of $1,400 per annum, unless it is found 
to be in the interest of the service to fill 
any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. 

It is probable that a large number of ap- 
pointments will: be made in the near fu- 
ture. 

Competitors will be examined in the fol- 
lowing subjects, which will have the 
relative weights indicated: 


Subjects. Weights. 
1. Letter writing 10 
2. Veterinary anatomy and physiology 20 
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Veterinary pathology and meat in- 
ORIG ng ok Siscns aes oeae se aseiones 30 


’ 4. Theory and practice of veterinary 


RSS agers CREE Pee Ae Mered «rah 30 
5. Education, training, and experience.. 10 


Graduation from an accredited veterinary 
college, or the fact that the applicant is a 
senior student in such an institution, is a 
prerequisite for consideration for this posi- 
tion. Such senior students will not be 
certified for appointment until after they 
have finished proof of actual graduation. 

The second, third, and fourth subjects 
include general questions on anatomy and 
physiology, a consideration of pathology of 
diseases in general, and such _ special 
pathology as is characteristic in the diseases 
common to food-producing animals. The 
symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment of dis- 
eases incident to domesticated animals will 
be considered. 

Applicants must have reached their 
twenty-first birthday on the date of the ex- 
amination, 

Statements as to education, training, and 








experience are accepted subject to verifica- 
tion. 

Applicants may be examined at any place 
at which this examination is held, regard- 
less of their place of residence, but under 
an act of Congress only those who are 
examined in the State or Territory in which 
they reside, and who have been actually 
domiciled in such State or Territory for at 
least one year previous to the date of the 
examination, will be eligible for appoint- 
ment to a position in the apportioned serv- 
ice in Washington, D. C. 

This examination is open to all men who 
are citizens of the United States and who 
meet the requirements. 

Persons who meet the requirements and 
desire this examination should at once ap- 
ply to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., for application 
and examination Form 1312. No applica- 
tion will be accepted unless properly ex- 
ecuted, excluding the medical certificate, 
and filed with the Commission at Wash- 
ington in time to arrange for the examina- 
tion at the place selected by the applicant. 
In applying for this examination the ex- 
act title as given at the head of this an- 
nouncement should be used. 
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A TEXTBOOK ON 


MILK HYGIENE 


by Dr. William Ernst, Official Veterinarian of the Milk Control Station, Bavaria 


Authorized American Translation with additions by 


John R. Mohler, M. S., V. M. D. 


Chief Pathological Division, United States Bureau of Animal Industry 


and 


Adolph Eichhorn, D. V. S. 


Senior Bacteriologist, United States Bureau of Animal Industry 


This is a most excellent work on this subject, one no veterinarian interested in 
Municipal Inspection can afford to be without. It is not putting it too strong to say that 
every such veterinarian must have it. It deals authoritatively with every phase of the com- 
plex problem of milk control, beginning with the animal from which it is drawn and fol- 
lowing it until it reaches the consumer. 


The work is arranged to meet conditions in this country, including much valuable 
material from Milk Commissions and other sources. In addition Chapters IX and X were 
wholly written by Drs. Mohler and Eichhorn. 


Chapter Titles 


Chapter I. Anatomy, Pathology, Histology of the Mammary Gland. 
Chapter II. Physiology of Lactation and Characteristics of Milk in General. 
Chapter III. Microscopy of Milk in General. 

Chapter IV. Composition of Milk and its Biological, Chemical and Physical Characteristics. 
Chapter V. Procurement of Cow’s Milk. 

Chapter VI. Internal Influences on the Character of the Milk. 

Chapter VII. External Influences which Act upon Milk. 

Chapter VIII. Bacteria in Market Milk; Their Origin and Action. 

Chapter IX. Milk Control. 

Chapter X. Laws and Regulations of Milk Control. 

Chapter XI. Examination of Milk. 


MILK HYGIENE contains 350 pages, 30 illustrations and five colored plates, bound 
in fine half-leather. Price, $3.50. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Evanston, Illinois 


NOTE: This work is in the hands of the binder, and may not be ready for distribu- 
tion before June 1st. Advance orders will be accepted until that date at $3.00 net. Ex- 
press 15 cents extra. ; 
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POULTRY DISEASES AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


Some Opinions from Readers of This 


New Book. 
Poultry Practice Desirable for Every 
Country Practitioner, 


I received my copy of “Poultry Diseases 
and Their Treatment” a few days ago, have 
looked through it carefully and have read 
a part of it. I think it is a valuable ad- 
dition to a veterinarian’s library, especially 
to one with a country practice. 

While I do not anticipate that poultry 
practice will directly increase the veter- 
inarian’s revenue to any appreciable extent, 
I find that clients often consult me in re- 
gard to poultry diseases when they are los- 
ing any of their flock, and it is a source 
of satisfaction to be able to give them some 
advice which may help to prevent losses. 
Our farmer friends and especially the 
farmer’s wives appreciate any advice which 
may help them in the poultry industry. 

Therefore, I think any veterinarian with 
a country practice will be benefited by 
having a knowledge of poultry diseases 
and he will find this book of Doctor 
Kaupp’s a valuable source of information. 

Brooklyn, Iowa. G. L. Buffington. 


Poultry Practice Growing in California. 

I have read “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment” from cover to cover and find 
that it fills a long-felt want with me. I 
have had occasion to refer to it three times 
already in treating poultry. 

At present there is not much of a de- 
mand for poultry practice, but it is growing 
every day here and I couldn’t well afford 
to be without the book. 

Visalia, Calif. W. L. -Edwards. 

Helps the “Helpful Hen.” 

“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” 
is as different from the old works as our 
specialized flocks differ from the old-time 
birds. It touches the spot and will be 
highly appreciated by Kansas veterinarians, 
who realize the value and importance of the 
“helpful hen.” L. Fredenburg. 

Council Grove, Kan. 


All Right For Those Who Bestir Them- 
selves. 

The copy of Kaupp’s “Poultry Diseases 
and Their Treatment” received several days 
ago. I have gone over this book and find 
that it fills a long-felt want in my prac- 
tice. The author and publishers have put 
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in the little book all that can be desired. 
If the veterinarian will “take his feet out 
of his lap” and wake up he will not only 
gain much profit from poultry practice, but 
if he studies this book, will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he is keeping up 
to date on one of the most promising 
branches of the profession. 
John D. Paxton, D. V. M. 
Ouray, Colo. 


An Acceptable Contribution to Poultry 
Pathology. 

The contributions which are offered in 
“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” to- 
ward a better understanding of poultry dis- 
eases are especially acceptable. 

H. L. Kempster, 
Dept. Poultry Husbandry, Univ. Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. 


“Poultry Diseases” A Profitable Invest- 
ment. 

I received the book, “Poultry Diseases 
and Their Treatment,” and, after reading 
it through, will say that it is the most 
profitable investment I have made for some 
time. 

I have been doing some poultry practice 
for three years, but haven’t found it profit- 
able. E. Curran. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Poultry Practice of Increasing Importance. 

I think that no veterinarian can afford to 
be without “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment.” It is the latest and best work 
of the kind published. 

As yet one can hardly consider poultry 
practice of much importance in this part of 
the country, possibly there is more of it 
in other parts, but I think the day is com- 
ing, and that it is not far off, when the 
poultry business will be given as much at- 
tention as the bovine and equine practice 
are given now. When that time comes the 
practitioner who is prepared along these 
particular lines, is the man who is to be 
in demand. S. C. Sorenson, D. V. M. 

Beloit, Kan. 


Has Frequent Call to Treat Birds. 

The copy of “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment” received and although I have 
not had time to read much of it, still I 
have looked through it carefully and I am 
satisfied it will fill a long-felt need for a 
treatise on diseases of poultry. 

The veterinary profession was surely in 
need of a work on this subject. There are 
calls every few days for the veterinarian 
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Ready in Ten Days 








Last opportunity to secure, on advance orders, the best 
book ever published on intestinal ailments of the horse. 


All the articles for “‘Colics and Their Treatment,’’ ex- 
cept one, have been in type for many weeks, the final 
article has just been received and the publication of the 
book will be pushed with the utmost rapidity possible. 
Advance orders at the reduced price will be accepted only 
until May 15th. Before that date hundreds of the advance 


orders now on hand will have been filled. 


“Colics and Their Treatment’ represents the very cream 
of veterinary thought on intestinal ailments of horses. 
The best in practice by some of the best men in practice. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 
L. A. Merillat, Chicago E. L. Quitman, Chicago 
R. P. Lyman, Michigan D. S. White, Ohio 
D. O. Knisely, Kansas A. T. Gilyard, Connecticut 


This is a book every practicing veterinarian will buy 
sooner or later. Better secure a copy now, save money 
on your purchase and have this work for use during the 
coming season. Its contents will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to your clients and will add not a little to your own 
reputation. 


Advance order till May 15th, 1914, $1.00. Order now. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
| EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Springtime Surgery ""? “Sit? Ara. pebeng atom" 


Springtime Surgery contains reprints of the best articles published in VETERINARY 
MEDICINE on the surgical operations and obstetric problems most common at the castrat- 
ing and foaling season—the very cream of veterinary literature on these subjects. For the 
practicing veterinarian, these discussions constitute a valuable supplement to the standard 
text-books of veterinary surgery and obstetrics—articles too valuable to be left in the more 
or less obscure files of any magazine. 

No practitioner would be without this book if he realized its value. There is no other 
text or description equally good on the nn of Cryptorchid Castration. 

ENTS: 

Castration of Cryptorchids, by W. Willams, Professor of Surgery and Obstetrics in 
the New York Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca. This article gives in 
minutest detail the occurrence, cause and diagnosis of cryptorchidism, the preparation 
of the patient for operation, the incision, location of the internal ring, securing the tes- 
ticle and after treatment. Inguinal cryptorchidism, double cryptorchidism, pathologic tes- 
ticles and laparotomy are also discussed, together with a summary of mortality 
statistics and the sources of infection. 

Practical Methods of Cryptorchidectomy, by Chas. Frazier, B. Sc, M. D. V., Dean of 
the McKillip Veterinary College, Chicago. - This article discusses preparation of the 
patient, rectal examination, disinfection, equipment, casting, plan of procedure, cleansing 
the field of operation, the incision, traversing the inguinal canal, locating the internal 
inguinal ring, opening the peritoneal cavity, locating the testicle, removal of the tes- 
complications, laparotomy, wound treatment, accidents subsequent to operation and 
after-care. 

Cryptorchidectomy in Horses, by C. E. Steel, D. V. S., practitioner, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Doctor Steel has for a number of years castrated cryptorchid horses for 
other veterinarians with remarkable success. His experience embraces hundreds of 
cases. He tells in this article just how he performs the operation and to what he 
attributes his success. 

Castration in Complicated Cases. Under this head a number of unusual cases are dis- 
cussed by various writers. They include a discussion of errors in castration, mon- 
orchids, hemorrhage following castration, castration in cases of scrotal hernia and in 
cases of hermaphroditism. 

Spaying. No attention is given to oorphorectomy in dogs as veterinarians ordinarily 
find no difficulty in this operation. The spaying of heifers as it is done on the 
western ranges is very fully discussed as is also the spaying of cats, an operation 
that in the hands of some is attended by a high mortality. 

Obstetrics. Pralapsus uteri and its successful treatment is discussed by two writers, dif- 
ferent methods, applicable under different conditions, being described. An interesting 
discussion on superfetation is also given. 

Diseases of the Newborn. C. L. Wilhite, D. V. S., of Iowa, discusses his method of brine- 
ing about the closing of the Persistant Urachus. This method has been favorably 
commented upon by a large number of practising veterinarians. The Care of the Navel 
of the Newborn is fully discussed by W. L. Williams, Professor of Obstetrics in the 
New York Veterinary College. Doctor Williams shows that navel hemorrhage is not 
serious and in nearly every case will stop spontaneously. He calls brief attention to 
the source of infection and emphasizes the uselessness and even harmfulness of liga- 
tion of the umbilical cord. He describes fully a method for the prevention of infec- 
tion that has been used with entire success. Atresia Ani is interestingly discussed by A. 
T. Kinsley, D. V. S., of Kansas City. A very practical article is one by James Smellie, 
M. D. C., on the Treatment of ContractedTendons in Foals. Doctor Smellie has prac- 
ticed for more than twenty years in one of the best breeding districts in Illinois, and 
from his experience has evolved a method of treating these troublesome conditions that 
is probably superior to any other. 

Minor Means of Restraint. Under this head methods are briefly given to handle the hind 
feet of an unbroken horse; to pass the Knisely Stomach Tube: restraint for cattle; 
to control cattle in a standing position; to break a horse from pulling back. 

Surgery of the Hand. Not the least valuable article in this book is one by Ralph St. J. 
Perry, M. D., on the treatment of the injured hand. The loss of time to veterinarians 
from infected wounds on the hands in the aggregate is something enormous, and 
not a few have lost a hand or an arm, and a considerable number their lives, as a 
result of such infection. In this article Doctor Perry gives in great detail the 
method of treating infected wounds of the hand that he has found successful 
in the treatment of thousands of cases which occurred in his practice as physician 
to one of the largest industrial corporations in the United States. 

The first edition (2,000 copies) was sold out within 30 days from the time it was 
received from the printer, and the second edition was exhausted in less than a year. 
This breaks all records for the sale ef veterinary books and is evidence of the worth 
of the book. The purchase price ($1.00 for the cloth or $1.50 for the half-leather 
edition), will be refunded to any purchaser who finds the book unsatisfactory and 
will return it. 
Third Edition—Handsomely Printed on Fine Anglo-Saxon Paper, 163 Pages, Cloth Bound, $1.00, Half-leather, $1.50, Prepaid 
American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, Evanston, Ill. 
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to furnish advise and treatment for our 
feathered friends and this work on poultry 
diseases should be, and I believe will be, 
appreciated by the profession. 
Aquilla E. Orr, V. S. 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


A Knowledge of Poultry Pathology Indi- 
rectly Advantageous. 

My copy of “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment” received a few days ago and 
I can assure you that I am well pleased with 
it, as it clears up many points on which 
I was not clear. 

For over twenty years my wife has kept 
from twenty-five to one hundred chickens 
and therefore I have given diseases of poul- 
try considerable attention and have seen 
* many phases of poultry disease. 

From my own observation I judge that 
the diréct financial returns from poultry 
practice are small, but the indirect returns 
have been satisfactory. Many times I have 
been able to give the farmer’s wife timely 
advice, which at the time only gave me a 
hearty “Thank You,” but it served to es- 
tablish a friendly relationship which con- 
tinued for years and gave me a fixed posi- 
tion as family advisor and veterinarian and 
indirectly brought me many dollars. 

John L. Tyler, D. V. S., M. D. 

Pomona, Calif. 

Outlook Favorable For The Scientific 
Treatment of Poultry. 

I consider Kaupp’s treatise on “Poultry 
Diseases and Their Treatment” is a very 
excellent and practical little work. I am 
well pleased with it. 

The time has come when I feel the need 
of paying more attention to this rather 
neglected branch of science. I think if a 
veterinarian is able to advise and prescribe 
a successful treatment for the ailments of 
fowls, even if it is done gratis, it gives 
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him prestige. Surely the outlook is favor- 
able to a greater demand for scientific 
care of poultry. 
Time, Pa. J. Houston Wise, V. S. 
Remedies Recommended Are Satisfactory. 
I have read the little book on “Poultry 
Diseases” and find it very interesting. I 
can recommend it very highly. I have also 
tried some of its remedies and find them 
all right. It is a profitable book for the 
veterinarian. V. O. Redick. 
Peru, Ind. 


Every Practitioner Should Have A Copy. 

I have looked “Poultry Diseases” over 
carefully and I must say that I think well 
of it indeed. The subject of poultry diseases 
has been sadly neglected heretofore. The 
book will fill a gap that has been open 
continuously up to the present. I. con- 
gratulate you, on the work. It certainly 
should sell freely to both practitioners and 
students. Every practitioner should have a 
copy in his library. 

A. H. Baker, 
Dean, Chicago Veterinary College. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Poultry Surgery Not Difficult. 

My veterinary practice is mostly in the 
rural districts and I am not called in poul- 
try practice often, for as we all know it is 
crowding the birds into too small space 
and poor hygiene that causes nine-tenths of 
the diseases and on the farms all these 
violations of the laws of health are ob- 
viated to a more or less degree, yet we 
have some chicken fanciers here who so- 
licit my aid. 

About a year ago I was called to a 
fancier, who makes a specialty of Cornish 
games. Five large cockerels, the smallest 
of which weighed ten and a quarter pounds, 
had corns on their feet, probably caused 








ARE YOU READY TO RETIRE? 
CAN YOU TEACH? 


Have you had a large and successful practice for ten years or more? Have you had your 
share and are you in a position to relinquish the vicissitudes of practice? Have you been a stu- 
dent of veterinary literature all these years? Have you been a civic leader in your community? Do 
you love animals? Do you love youth; and have vou loved to take young men and impart some of 
your knowledge and experience; do you love to watch the development of the potentialities of 
youth; do you realize how they help to keep one young; did you in your youth have a man of 
high moral character and efficiency who was your guide and your inspiration; have you tried to 
emulate and improve upon him and be an exemplary ideal to the young men who have come under 
your influence? Did you ever think you would like to widen the opportunity for such service by 
joining the faculty of some recognized accredite! veterinary college? 

The management of THE ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE is convinced that in that 
vast army of the rank and file of graduate practicing veterinarians there are a large number of 
just such men, and if you have a suspicion that you or some acquaintance of yours measures up 
to these requirements, in whole or in part, do not let unjust modesty delay you in communicating 
with us, for we are determined to secure that best available man to add to our already strong 
faculty to teach Theory and Practice and Therapeutics, and some of the non-surgical ci u... 


dress 
Dr. Rurton R. Rogers. Dean, 
ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
é St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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by their weight when jumping off the roosts. 
I removed these corns with a common 
scalpel and saturated the edges together 
and these birds made the rounds of the 
poultry capturing first prizes, I believe, in 
every show, and I doubt if any of the 
judges ever suspected the surgical opera- 
tion their feet had undergone. I merely 
mention this to show I have some ex- 
perience in treating poultry. 

I have in my library several works on 
poultry, among them Kaupp on “Poultry 
Diseases and Their Treatment,” and I 
would advise all poultry raisers and poul- 
try practitioners to beg, borrow, or buy a 
copy of this work. It fills a demand from 
veterinary students, veterinary practitioners 
and all who wish to treat poultry diseases 
scientifically. It is written in such plain, 
concise language that all ‘may understand 
and at the same time it is interesting as 
well as instructive. 


Beebe, Ark. Thos. Cannon, V. S. 


“Poultry Diseases” a Valuable Textbook. 
From a brief examination I judge that 
“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” is 
a very practical sort of book for college 
work. It is a book that ought to appeal 
to the average reader and I think it will 
meet with a large sale. 
Madison, Wis. J. G. Halpin. 
Poultry Husbandman, Univ. Wis. 


Veterinarians Should Know Avian 
Pathology. 

I think that “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment” fills a long-felt want as the 
veterinarian had nothing reliable to go by. 
It describes all poultry diseases in a clear, 
practical and scientific manner. 

Since the hen is coming to her own the 
veterinarian should be able to prescribe 
proper treatment, although I do not think 
much can be expected from poultry prac- 
tice. Personally I expect to be more bene- 


fited by this work in the care of my own 
poultry than in outside practice. 
Kossuth, Ont. Owen Reist, V. S. 


Concise, Practical, Authoritative, Creditable. 

Poulry diseases and their treatment are 
subjects not infrequently brought to the 
veterinarian’s attention. Doctor Kaupp’s 
volume on the subject is written in a 
manner that stamps it as authoritative. It 
is concise, practical and a very creditable 
addition to our literature. 

J. W. Pritchard. 
Fessenden, N. Dak. 


A Poultry Editor’s Opinion. 

I have read the book carefully and find 
it thoroughly up-to-date, well written and 
the best book treating poultry diseases now 
before the public. 

Clarence Ward, 
American Poultry Journal. 
Chicago, III. 


A Place For It In Veterinary Literature. 


I received a copy of “Poultry Dieases and 
Their Treatment” and am much pleased 
with it: It supplies a long-felt want in 
veterinary literature. 

S. Glasson, D. V. S. 

Ft. Russell, Wyo. 


No Important Criticisms to Offer. 


I have quite carefully examined “Poul- 
try Diseases and Their Treatment” and am 
very greatly -pleased with it indeed. 

I think it is an important contribution 
to veterinary literature. I find everything 
to commend and no important criticisms to 
offer. The mechanical workmanship is 
good; is printed on good quality of paper; 
the illustrations come out well; and both 
the author’s work and the editor’s work 
have been well done. I like especially the 
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cities above mentioned or from 


W. F. Brunner, M. D., Recorder, Board of Examiners, City Hall, Savannah, Ga. 
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way technical descriptions are included and 
edited. M. H. Reynolds, 
Univ. of Minn. Chief, Vet. Div. 
St. Paul. 


The Bird Fancier. Losing to the Scientific 
Man, 

I have carefully examined “Poultry Dis- 
eases and Their Treatment” and have 
pleasure in stating that it has supplied a 
long-felt want in the profession, in fact, 
I may say that for years I have been 
seeking a work of this, but up to this 
time we have had no scientific treatise on 
the subject and as a consequence have had 
to depend upon popular works and on our 
own observations. 

Avian practice is now being gradually 
taken out of the hands of the bird fancier, 
just as canine practice has been removed 
from the province of the “doggy” man and 
relegated to its proper sphere. 

This work will have a far-reaching effect, 
in enabling the professional man to deal 
with the diseases of poultry, and, more- 
over, will prove of marked value in adding 
to his income. 

We now require a similar work on the 
Diseases of Cage Birds, which I have no 
doubt you will write in the future. 

E. Wallis Hoare, F. R., C. V. S. 

Cork, Ireland. 


The Best Yet Published. 

I have examined a copy of “Poultry Dis- 
eases” and deem it one of the best things 
on diseases in poultry which has been pub- 
lished up to this time. 

T. E. Quisenberry, 

Director, Mo. State Poultry Ex. Sta. 

Mountain Grove, Mo. 


Complete and Much Needed. 


“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” 
is a very complete work, as well as a much 
needed one. You are to be congratulated 
on the manner in which the book is gotten 
up, as well as the excellent matter therein 
contained. 

Geo. B. McKillip, Sec’y, 
McKillip Veterinary College. 
Chicago, IIl. 


“Poultry Diseases” Worth Many Times Its 
Cost. 

I have received my copy of “Poultry 
Diseases and Their Treatment” and think 
it a very neat little book and a credit to 
any veterinarian’s library. It is worth many 
times the price, in fact, any one subject 
in its contents is worth its cost many times 
over. 

Poultry practice should be considered of 








Something 
New 


The progressive veterinarian will 
welcome the following new prepara- 
tions: 

Calcium Sulphide 
Grs. 30, (Tablets coated). 
Price, $1.15 per hundred. 


Used with success in pyogenic and septic 
conditions. 


Chloral Hydrate 


Grs. 60, (Tablets uncoated). 
Price, $1.35 per hundred. 


This valuable old remedy in new form. 


Ethyl Chloride (Abbott) 
50-gram tube, each $1.00. 
Indispensable local anesthetic. 

Methylene Blue 


Grs. 30, (Tablets coated). 
Price, $2.25 per hundred. 


New treatment for contagious abortion. 


Phytolaccoid 


Grs. 10, (Tablets uncoated). 
Price, $0.87 per hundred. 


Valuable in inflammation of mammary 
gland. 
Salicylic Acid 


Grs. 30, (Tablets uncoated). 
Price, $1.08 per hundred. 


For rheumatism, bloating and flatulent 
colic. 


Include some of these in your next order. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Co. 


(Abbott Laboratories) 
Ravenswood, Chicago, Ill. 


Seattle Los Angeles 
San Francisco * 


Toronto 


Bombay 
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the utmost importance to veterinarians. By 
handling this branch of our line right it 
will become quite a paying proposition and 
of much more importance than the canine 
practice to most of us. Many poultry 
raisers and breeders are now searching the 
magazines and worthless papers for cures 
and remedies for which they are willing to 
pay good prices. 

Moberly, Mo. C. E. Williams. 

“Poultry Diseases” Superior to Anything 
Else on the Subject. 

“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” 
was received a few days ago O. K. It 
is the best work that I have ever seen on 
the subject. J. T. Jacobson, D., V. S. 

Winthrop, Minn. 


Poultry Practice the “Open Sesame” to 
Other Work. 

I received my copy of “Poultry Diseases 
and, after examining it closely, I can truth- 
fully say that I think that it fills a long- 
felt want. While there is very little poultry 
practice in this section of the country at 
this time, I believe that one could build 
it up when the people find out that the 
veterinarian is versed in the ailments ot 
poultry as well as of the larger animals. 


I believe they will employ him. Besides I 
feel that it will add to the doctor’s prestige 
in the minds of the people if he can pre- 
scribe rationally for the house wife’s sick 
biddies instead of looking cheap and say- 
ing I don’t know what is the matter with 
those chickens. Get in strong with the 
ladies of your clientele and your success 
is won. R. C. Finkle. 


Seymour, Wis. 


“Poultry Diseases” Will Improve One’s 
Method. 

I received my copy of “Poultry Diseases” 
by Doctor Kaupp, and from a perusal of its 
pages I find it to be a book of great value 
to veterinarians. It seems to be the com- 
plement of a long-felt want for something 
condensed and practical regarding the dis- 
eases and treatment of poultry. 

I have been consulted many times of 
late years by poultry fanciers and have had 
fair success in treating many ailments of 
their flocks, but I believe that by the care- 
ful study of the new book and current lit- 
erature that veterinarians will prepare them- 
selves for a new and profitable field of 
service to their clients. 

The little book is certainly worth the 
price to any aggressive veterinarian. 

Carlock, IIl. C. R. Conger. 
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TENTH INTERNATIONAL VETERIN- 
ARY CONGRESS 
Dear Doctor Campbell: 

Several days ago I received from Sir 
Stewart Stockman of London, a list of 
London hotels. Relative to hotel accommo- 
dations at London during the International 
Veterinary Congress, to have this list pub- 
lished in your journal would be of no ad- 
vantage, especially since it will be advis- 
able for the American delegation to select 
one hotel as its headquarters, and accord- 
ingly after corresponding with the Bureau 
of University Travel, it was decided to 
choose the St. Ermine as our headquarters. 
The location of this hotel is ideal, it being 
only a distance of 3 minutes’ walk from the 
meeting place of the Congress, besides all 
the. important public buildings, art galler- 
ies, etc., are also within a short distance 
from this hotel. The prices are very mod- 
erate, as rooms with light and attendants 
may be obtained from 5 shillings up. Break- 
fast 2 shillings, lunch 2 shillings, and din- 
ner 5 shillings. Of course, those desiring 
to take their meals in restaurants may do 
so, especially since splendid eating places 
may be found in the vicinity of the meeting 
place, as well as the hotel. 

I again wish to call to the attention of 
the members of our profession in this coun- 
try the advantages of joining the Congress 
as members. A large membership would 
not only indicate the great interest we are 
taking in the international affairs of our 
profession, but also the possession of the 
publications of the Congress would more 
than reimburse the one for the investment 
of $5.00, which is the cost of the member- 
ship dues. The subscriptions may be sent 
either directly to the Hon. Treasurer, F. 
W. Garnett, Dalegarth, Windemere, Eng- 
land, or to me, at the Department of Agri- 
culture. I am glad to be in position to re- 
port that I have already received the mem- 
bership dues from many veterinarians, but 
I do hope that this list will be more than 
doubled before the opening of the Congress. 

This is also my last opportunity to urge 
those who contemplate taking the Euro- 
pean Tour to join the party at an early 
date, since this will assure them of more 
commodious quarters on the steamships 
and also will aid me materially in making 
the arrangements for the comfort of the 
party. I have already received several let- 
ters from abroad in which veterinary soci- 
eties have requested information on the 
number of participants in our party so that 
they may arrange accordingly. 

Adolph Eichhorn. 

Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DG. 
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Anti-Influenza 
Vaccine 


The original Beebe Anti-Influenza 
Vaccine, of superior efficiency, has 
been paid the highest compliment by its 
several imitations now on the market. 


It has proven its merits in the pre- 
vention and treatment of Influenza, 
Strangles and Shipping Fever—for which 
it is The Ideal Preparation. 


Its success with others justifies your 
confidence. 


July 25, 1913 
Dr. W. L. Beebe, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Doctor: 

Would advise you it gives me great pleasure 
to recommend your Influenza Vaccine to the 
veterinary profession at large. I have used it 
in a great many stables where influenza has 
made its appearance and the results I have 
attained have been very pleasing to my client 
and myself. I wish you the best of success with 
it, and cheerfully recommend it to every prac- 
ticing veterinarian as a great asset to his 
business. 

Thanking you, I remain, 
D. J. Holton, V. S., 
Waseca, Minn. 


Watch for the Recommendation 
of others 


Recommended for use only by the 
Veterinary Profession. 


PRICES 


Single dose $0.50 
Four doses. 1.50 
Twelve doses. 4.00 











Beebe Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 











“AIN’T NO SUCH REMEDY” 

I have enjoyed reading VETERINARY MEDpI- 
CINE and think it the best journal of its kind. 
I have used many suggestions from it to a 
good advantage. I find some very practical 
men write for it, which makes it worth read- 
ing. I have no time for the quack’s work in 
journals, which I have seen in many. I have 
enjoyed twenty-five years of successful vet- 
erinary practice, have been an assistant state 
veterinarian for three and a half years in this 
state and know many veterinarians worthy of 
praise who have taken the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, and speak very 
highly of it. I will give you a formula for 
fistula which never fails: 

Chromium chloride 5ii 

Sig—Inject deep all around fistula. IF it 
passes through the weathers or neck, inject 
from both sides and in seven days remove the 
fistula pipe. 

Formula to heal the sore: 

Pulv. slippery elm 

Aqua gq. s 

Boil, strain through cloth, add 
UNNI: 6 oat ck a SoG shuns sds snc dna nee 
Oil sweet almond 
Gum benzoin 

Place over fire, stir until cool. 

Sig.—Rub until soft and apply to sore. In- 
oculate with Poly-bacterins three or four am- 
pules. 

Culdesac, Idaho. H. W. Arnor. 

Dr. C. E. Underwood of Tomah, Wiscon- 
sin, was killed in an automobile accident 
March 27th. Doctor Underwood was twenty- 
six years old and unmarried. He was a 
graduate from the McKillip Veterinary Col- 
lege in 1911 and had been practicing at Tomah 
one year when his death occurred. 


I have two subjects that I would like very 
much to be enlightened upon. One is stifle 
lameness; the other is whether or not the 
dope that is used on race horses, hops and 
other stuffs, are injurious to the animal. I 
would like to see something in the Journal 
on these subjects. O. M. W. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY NOW 

By the request and with the unanimous 
consent of all the stockholders, the “PIT- 
MAN-MYERS COMPANY” has. changed 
its name to “PITMAN-MOORE COM- 
PANY.” 

There has been no change whatever in 
the personnel of the officers, directors, 
stockholders or in the management of the 
business. Harry C. Moore, whose name 
now becomes part of the corporate name, 
has been the President of the company and 
has had the general management of the 
business for several years. 
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EXUBERANT GRANULATION BENE- 
FITED BY AN ESCAROTIC. 


On Nov. 10th, a mare was brought to’my 
stable, with a very bad looking knee, which 
had been in about the same condition since 
June, when she was found in pasture with 
an ugly gash just about two inches above her 
kneejoint.. From all appearances, the wound 
had been inflicted by running against a stone 
wall. 

The ordinary wound-remedies were used 
for healing the sore, but there seemed to be 
a growth of a malignant nature about the 
size of a butternut always protruding from 
the wound. Its origin being from one of the 
tendons. Every means for the removal of 
this had been tried; the knife, with hot iron 
caustics, and every known remedy to prevent 
such growths, but in a few days the same old 
blossom was sure to reappear. 

About the time this case came to my stable, 
I saw an advertisement of Dr. I. G. Wimsect’s 
“Anti-Fis. Tract. Tablets.” I immediately sent 
for a sample and received two tablets. 

I removed the growth once more with 
curved scissors, packed and bandaged until all 
hemorrage had ceased. Syringed out cavity 
with antiseptic solution; pushed in one of the 
tablets, packed with gauze and applied a band- 
age to hold gauze in place; left there for five 
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days; on removing bandage, I wiped out the 
sloughed tissue, leaving a nice, clean, healthy 
looking sore, which has entirely healed at this 
_ writing with only antiseptic cleansing once a 

day after the packing was removed. Will 
further say the other tablet cured a case of 
poll-evil, and after ordering a supply have 
several cases of poll-evil, fistula, quitors and 
lump jaw which are on the road to recovery 
from the use of the remedy. 

H. H. Wheeler, V. S. 


Dr. S. T. Pyper, O. S. U., class of ’13, who 
was engaged in practice at Brookville, Ohio, 
has been appointed City Veterinarian of Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Dr. Howett, of Osborne, has taken his 
practice. 


Dr. Edward I. Carter, a native of Shrop- 
shire, England, died at Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1914, -in the 65th year of his age. 
He graduated with highest honors from the 


Montreal Veterinary College in 1881, then 
came to Pittsburgh, where he soon gained a 
large and lucrative practice and retired New 
Year’s Day, 1897. He soon suffered financial 
reverses and was reduced to penury and never 
regained his former prestige or practice. 


W. O. KEMP 

Veterinary Surgeon of Excellent Schooling 

_ and Fine Personal Attainments 

Few men in Key West are better known 
than W. O. Kemp, the popular veterinary 
surgeon, who has had a career of more 
than ordinary interest. He was born in 
Key West on October 20, 1861, and at- 
tended the public schools, and the well 
known private school of Miss Mellie 
Bethel. Later he studied in a school of 
veterinary surgery in Toronto, Canada, 
from which he holds a diploma. 

During the Spanish-American War he 
was veterinary surgeon with the Tenth 








CREOGEN-MARTIN (The Veterinarians Antiseptic) 


Best by test in actual veterinary practice. The high position held by this preparation in the estimation of veterinary prac- 
tioners during the past 10 years, shows that quality is a prime requisite in medic! preparations. 
Let us have your order Now for a supply of Creogen. Satisfaction and quality guaranteed or your money promptly refunded. 


Have you tried our Co. Sol. 
made. Forms a clear solution in water. 


Cresol-Martin, 80%? If not, why not? It is the most concentrated cresol preparation 











MARTIN CHEMICAL CO., 344 S. Schuyler Ave. Kankakee, Illinois, U. S. A. 














U.S. VETERINARY LICENSE No. 43 


on every bottle of serum produced by the 


AMERICAN SERUM CO. 


OUR CENTRIFUGED SERUM is produced from tuberculin 
tested and bacterin treated hogs, and-is in every respect a cleaner, 
safer and more potent product than the original process serums. 
Its superiority in physical properties will be at once apparent, and 
its high potency has been repeatedly demonstrated—both as a pre- 
ventive and a curative. 

Distributed by 
[INCORPORATED] ; 


15th & Lydia Ave. - - Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cavalry under Colonel Whiteside in Cuba, 
afterwards with the Eighth Cavalry under 
Captain Bigelow, and still later was with 
Captain Ellis at Moro Castle, Santiago. | 

He was Key West’s first captain of po- 
lice, serving in that capacity for two years 
and a half under Mayor W. C. Maloney. 


Dr. Kemp has a veterinary hospital at 
the corner of Pine and Georgia streets 
where prompt service is given day or night. 

Dr. Kemp is a democrat of the strictest 
sect, a member of the Knights of Pythias, 
the Mutual Benefit Association, the Fra- 
ternal Order Eagles-and Engine Company 
No. 1, Key West Fire Department. ‘He is 





Later he served for six years as inspector 
of meats for the city. 

For some time he was engaged in the 
retail grocery business with Benjamin 
Tynes, but retired from it some three years 
ago to give his entire time and attention 
to the practice of his profession, in which 
he has been eminently successful. 


RABIES VACCINE 


Generally Known As The Pasteur Treatment 
For the Prevention of Rabies in Animals An Economic Possibility 


Horses, Cattle, etc. - - - - - - $15.00 
Dogs - - - - - © = = - = 25.00 


Any Veterinarian Can Give It 


JAMES MclI. PHILLIPS, M. D. 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 68 2057 N. High St., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


a genial, kindly man. eager to do good to 
his fellows, and justly popular with those 
who know him.—Key West (Fla.) Citizen. 


Mr. Horse 
The good old horse, of sterling worth, 
has not yet fallen off the earth. I notice 
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LEDERLE 


The Vital Question 


HE loss to the live-stock and dairy industries, due 

to Tuberculosis, is estimated at fifty million dol- 

lars annually. Cattle owners and dairymen are constantly 

confronted by the problem: How can Tuberculosis 

be eliminated? 

LEDERLE’S Tuberculin, for veterinary use, affords 

the most reliable means for detecting Tuberculosis in 
the living animal. 








LEDERLE 
437430371 

















Samples sent on request. 


317430371 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
Schieffelin & Co., Distributors 
New York 
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A SAMPLE ILLUSTRATION FROM 


Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment 


~~ 
































DESCRIPTION 
1. Beek. 2. Tongue. 3. Pharynx (throat) through which the food passes to the esophagus 
(gullet) 4. 5. The crop, a storehouse or granary where the food accumulates during feeding. 
6. Second portion of the esophagus, through which the food passes from the crop into 7, the 
proventriculus. 
A part of the abdominal organs are laid over to the left, so that the proventriculus, or true 
stomach, lies over the liver. The second portion of the esophagus empties into the proven- 
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triculus, or true stomach, in whose walls are found secreting glands similar to those of the 
stomach of higher animals. 


The food, after being soaked in this secretion, passes into the gizzard, 8, a muscular organ, 
where the grain and other coarse particles are ground by the contractions of its muscular 
walls and the grit which it contains. From the gizzard, the food passes into the duodenum, 9. 
10 represents the deep (duodenal) or the first portion of the small intestines, between the folds 
of which is located the pancreas, 25, which pours its digestive secretion into the small intes- 
tines. 11 represents the floating portion of the small intestines supported by the mesentery 
(web-like membrane) 19, which also shows the distribution of the blood vessels in their course 
to that part. 12 represents the ceca, or two blind guts, the blind extremities indicated at 13. 
These empty into the remainder of the intestine at 14. 15 represents the rectum, or straight 
gut, which is joined by the egg sac, 23, at 17, forming the cloaca or common pouch, 16. 


At 20, the ureter from the kidney, 21, empties the secretion from that gland into the rectum. 
The cloaca discharges its contents, feces, urine and eggs, through the anus, 18, into the 
external world. The right ovary perishes as the hen develops, so that only one ovary, the left, 
22, remains. The egg canal, 23, has a muscular wall for the purpose of forcing the egg along 
as it develops; it is also provided with glands which aid in the formation of the albumin, egg 
bgt etc. This sac, at its anterior end, receives the ovum (yolk) from the ovary as soon as it 
s mature. 


The liver, 26, which has been turned back, is crossed by the proventriculus, 7. The gall- 
bladder is shown at 27, where the bile (liver secretion) is stored up till active digestion begins 
in the small intestine, into which it is then discharged. The spleen, a blood-forming organ. 

. is indicated at 28. 


The nostrils are shown at 29; air passes from this point through the nasal passage, indi- 
cated by the dotted line, and enters the pharynx through the opening (posterior nares) at 33. 
32. Turbinated bone of the right nasal chamber. 30. Frontal sinus. 31. Maxillary (infraorbital) 
sinus, analogous to the same in the higher animals. 


The air passes through the pharynx, 3, into the larynx, 35, through the opening (glottis) 34. 
From the larynx the air passes through the trachea (windpipe) 36. At 37 there is a flattened 
portion, the false larynx, provided with vocal cord-like structures—the organ of sound. Just 
rh aE point is the bifurcation (branching) of the trachea, one branch going to each lung. 
38. Left lung. 


The heart, 39, is illustrated pulled down, to bring it into view. 40. Main artery (aorta) 
leading from the heart. 42. Carotid artery, a branch of the aorta, supplying the neck and head. 
41. Left brachial artery, a branch of the aorta, supplying blood to the left wing. 


POULTRY DISEASES 


and Their Treatment 
By B. F. KAUPP, M. Sc., D. V. S. 


is just off the press. It contains a complete description of each of the diseases 
and parasitisms affecting poultry, including its occurrence, methods of transmission, 
symptoms and lesions, together with the best methods of treatment and eradication. 


Illustrations of diseased birds, parasites and autopsy findings are given. The il- 
lustration on the opposite page will give the reader an idea of their high class. 


The text is concise, authoritative, practical and has our fullest recommendation. 
It is all wheat and no chaff. Every veterinarian should possess a copy. 


The opinions expressed by purchasers (a number are given elsewhere in this is- 
sue) are convincing evidence of its value and of every practising veterinarian’s need 
for it. 


The mechanical excellence of the work is in keeping with the text and has re- 
ceived much praise. It is handsomely printed on heavy paper; the illustrations, 56 
in number, are exceptionally good; it is bound in handsome silk cloth and stamped 
in gold; contains 190 pages; price $1.50, prepaid. Bound in half-leather, $2.00 prepaid. 
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Beebe 


Bacterial Vaccines 
(Staphylo-Streptococcic Polyvalent Mixed) 


insure your surgical success in nail prick, 
calk wound, wire cut, quittor, poll evil, 
fistulous wither, etc. 


Because it is 
1 Carefuly prepared. 
2 Thoroughly tested. 
3 Accurately Standardized. 
4 Absolutely dependable. 


Why not use a vaccine that has been 
thoroughly tried? 


Package containing 12 ampoules 
' $1.50 


12 packages containing 12 ampoules 


24 packages containing 12 ampoules 


Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 








by the public prints that steeds of all the 
standard tints, strawberry roan, claybank 
and bay, buff cochin, black and dappled 
gray, bring just as much as horses brung 
before your motor cars were sprung. 
When something new has come to pass, 
some engine-driven thing of brass, some 
cart that eats up gasoline instead of brows- 
ing on the green, the prophets say, “This 
spells the end of Dobbin, man’s old trusty 
friend! This gives the last, the final jolt, 
to every gelding, mare and colt! The 
equine tribe might just as well sit quiet 
while we toll its knell. For traveling, the 
motor car, than any horse is better far; 
and when it comes to heavy freight the 
motor truck can hit the gait; so there’s no 
place on earth, indeed, for any bald-faced 
sorrel steed.” And yet the steeds refuse to 
creep, heart-broken, to the rubbish heap. 
Their heads and tails are high in air, and 
they are wanted everywhere. They caper, 
beautiful and nice, commanding such a gor- 
geous price bologna makers can’t afford to 
purchase samples from the horde—Walt 
Mason. 

Copyright, 1914, by George Matthew 
Adams. 


VETERINARY LEGISLATION GEN- 
ERALLY UNSATISFACTORY. 

While reading carefully the columns of the 
March number, I discovered one especially 
interesting article among the many other good 
ones. I think it worthy of the support of all 
practitioners. I refer to the one by Dr. W. S. 
Grimes of New Jersey. The more fortunate 
graduates, many of whom having entered re- 
cently the profession, seek a desirable field 
for practice and with the excellent training 
now offered by the numerous colleges, ask for 
protection rigid state laws. 

Such laws are a blessing of course for those 
receiving the benefit of them, but at the same 
time they are a hardship on the pioneers of 
the profession, men who have labored in the 
field for years and have raised our standing. 

A practitioner very easily strays from his 
teachings and the theoretical side of his busi- 
ness is neglected for the practical that he may 
oftentimes gain a desired end.. This attitude 
is justified in a practitioner; if many of the 
instructors in the various colleges could spend 
an occasional term in the field, they would be 
readily convinced of the folly of many of 
their teachings. Does it matter materially 
with the average veterinarian whether the cow 
has sixteen or sixty branches of the suspen- 
sory ligament? Still, if he wishes to receive 


‘a pension from Uncle Sam for the remainder 


of his life after having failed in general prac- 
tice, possibly because he couldn’t find what he 
wanted in his books or the professor never 
mentioned it, he must be capable to describe 
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fully the branches and the attachments men- 
tioned above, and so it is with the state board 
examinations. 

While my views may be far from those of 
other practitioners and subject to criticism, I 
think if the different states could arrive at a 
fair examination to be given each spring, the 
country over, similar to the B. A. I., for the 
benefit of those entering the profession or 
others desiring a change of location for 
health or other reasons we would be dealing 
more fairly with the down-trodden graduate. 

Personally, I am enjoying a splendid prac- 
tice, with privileges of interstate inspection, 
stallion examination and city duties, therefore 
I am not seeking protection of some state 
referred to, but I feel for my brothers and 
can easily appreciate the difficulties under 
which many are laboring. 

I forgot to mention among the pleasures, 
the competition of three quacks who can graft 
and received the benefits of our laws on the 
strength of a correspondence graduate certi- 
ficate. They can’t be blamed for enjoying 
such pleasant circumstances, however. 

The state of New York and others may set 
their standards for the benefit of a select few 
loyal sons, who would experience equal hard- 
ship if forced to practice in the middle west 
during the annual spring season, where com- 
mon sense and a past master with the rope 
has a handicap on financial, social or political 
standing. 

The subject brought to our attention by Dr. 
Grimes should receive careful consideration 
of every veterinarian, and I hope we may be 
able to influence those with whom such mat- 
ters lie that they also may do their parts to- 
wards correction or adjustment of at least a 
few of the many unfavorable conditions now 
existing without plausible reason. 

F. W. Barry. 

Chanute, Kans. 


GRADUATES OF THE KANSAS CITY 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, CLASS 
OF 1914. 


George V. Adamson. 

E. Martin Alderman, B.Sc. 
Mike A. Arrington. 

Leslie H. Baker. 

Harry G. Beauman. 
Harry W. Bell. 

Robert K. Benn. 

George E. Berglund. 
James E. Betz. 

William F. Biles. 

Fred A. Boies. 

John T. Boyce. 

J. Howard Brown, M. S. 
Robert L. Brunson. 
Charlie E. Bunker. 

Ora L. Campbell. 

David M. Carey. 








Abbott 


Quality 
Alkaloidal — 


and other potent active 
principles and special- 
ties for veterinary use. 


A full line of 


Veterinary 
Bacterins 


that you can depend 
upon. 

If you have not received 
our 400 page price list 
with. therapeutic sug- 
gestions, ask for it. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal 
Company 


(ABBOTT LABORATORIES) 
Ravenswood, Chicago, II]. 


Seattle Los Angeles Toronto 
_ San Francisco Bombay 
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PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 


ALL OUR 
Serums - Vaccines - Viruses - Ferments 


are produced by scientific authorities 
at the best capes Laboratories, 
including the Institut Pasteur and 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 
pour l’Etranger, Paris. 


We Supply 


Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine 
(single and double) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 75,000,000 animals. 
Anti-Anthrax Serum 
Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 
Mallein 


Tuberculin 


Antistrangles Serum 


Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 36,000.000 head. 
Canine Distemper Serum 
Calf Dysentery Serum (polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 
Eucamphol Soap 
Germ Free Dysentery Bacilli 
Extract 
Hypodermic Syringes 
Rat Virus 
Thermometers 
Traumatol 
Vergotinine, etc. etc. 


Specify “PASTEUR” on your orders 
and get the genuine. 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366-368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO—443 South Dearborn St. 








Emert S. Carter. 
Waldo R. Cavenee. 
John W. Chambers, Jr. 
Cleveland Cherry. 
J. Frank Chipman. 
Cassius A. Collins. 
James R. Corliss. 

J. Stanley Craft. 
Gorden W. Cronen. 
Charles L. Cruse, B.Sc. 
William P. Cummings, Jr. 
Bert L. Dawson. 
Arthur J. Deason. 
Kenneth C. Deason. 
W. Burton Denham. 
Harry F. Dotson. 
Daniel R. Duff. 
Owen R. Duffin. 
Ernest N. Erickson. 
Fred C. Frye. 
Nathan Frutkow, A. 
Roy J. Garman. 
Harley U. Garrett. 
Oda S. Gould. 
Walter J. Gray. 
Sawyer A. Grover. 
Joseph T. Hairston. 
John A. Heck. 

G. Edgar Hendren. 
John M. Hodgens. 
Harry J. Hoffeins. 
Joseph K. Hogan. 
Sim J. Horne. 

D. Mike Howard. 
Harry C. Ingraham. 
G. Ward Jackson. 
William A. Jaquiss. 
Walter D. Jensen. 
Carl H. Johnson. 
Harry S. Johnson. 
L. Roy Johnston. 
Harry E. Kemper. 
Aubie D. Kendrick. 
George J. Kiger. 
Rudolf F. Krenek. 
Harry N. Lee. 

Max S. Lentner. 
Leroy L. Lindsey. 
Jesse M. Lively. 
Vern E. Lovell. 
Ulry A. Ludington. 
John A. Lueth. 
Lyman Ek. McDonald. 
Lester B. Mallette. 
Edward T. Marsh. 
Earl T. Martin. 
Ray Matkin. 

Fred M. Maxfield. 
George R. Miller. 
George W. Miller. 
Clifford L. Moles. 
Irving Moles. 

Peter C. Molgard. 
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Ora B. Morgan. 
Emanuel B. Mount. 
Kenneth J. Moye. 
Claude E. Orendorff. 
Samuel E. Osborne. 
J. Hume Patterson. 
Floyd Perrin. 
Ernest C. Pilgrim. 
Choral L. Pope. 
Egbert W. Robinson. 
Joseph E. Salsbury. 
W. Roy Scott. 
George H. Seaver. 
Raymon O. Shirley. 
Roy A. Siders. 
George M. Simms. 
George LT. Smith. 
Roy C. Smith. 
Clarence T. Snyder. 
R. Leroy South. 
Joseph F. Stockard. 
Simon D. Stovall. 
James M. Sutton. 
Benjamin H. Swim. 
Frank M. Tade. 
Bige B. Teague. 

J. Edgar Thomasson. 


C. Lloyd Ury. 
William A. Walker. 
J. Blaine Way. 
Delmer C. West. 
George F. West. 
Bernhard Witt. 
Fulton R. Woodring. 
J. William Woods. 
Arch C. Yow. 


ILLMO VETERINAY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The Illmo Veterinary Medical Association 
held their third meeting in Belleville, IIL, 
March 26th. Every visitor present joined the 
association, which now has 40 members. All 
took an active interest in the meeting. An 
interesting program was rendered at the city 
hall in the afternoon and evening. The clinic 
consisted of the following: 

1. “Chloroforming in the Standing Posi- 
tion,’ by Dr. L. B. Michael, Collinsville, Ill, 
who highly recommends it and stated that he 
would as soon chloroform a horse as cast 
him. 

2. “Passing of the Stomach Tube,” by Dr. 
W. R. Michael, Highland, Ill. 


J. Bernhard Thompson. 
Joseph W. Timmons, Jr. 3. “Firing of Chronic Tendinitis,” by A. 
Daniel A. Tovar. Darling, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ira C. Turpen. Also several extraordinary cases were ex- 














Bannerman’s Germicide Solution 
For Veterinary Use Only 


In order to successfully treat Hog Cholera, Swine Plague or blood poisoning in 
its different forms you must have an article composed of certain drugs which go to 
make up a powerful germicide. 

In order to build up the red blood cells and assist lowered vitality, enabling the 
animal to resist and overcome germs, you must get directly into the circulation with 
a germicide congenial to blood and tissue, thus fortifying the animal against disease 
or those germs which produce disease. You have this article in Bannerman’s Germi- 
cide Solution. 

No free samples given, but sufficient Solution to treat four hogs (if used according 
to directions) will be sent to any veterinarian requesting it. If it doesn’t satisfy the 
veterinarian, no charge will be made. If satisfactory results are secured, the regular 
price—65c per ounce—is to be remitted. 


Booklet on request to 


BANNERMAN & COMPANY 


921 Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


NOTE—Bannerman’s Germicide Solution is supplied to qualified Veterinarians 
only. None other need apply. Formula on request. 
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VETERINARIANS 


SUPPLIES 


YOU can save money by getting 
your Instruments and other Sup- 
plies from us—and at the same time 
get the very best grade of goods. 
WE have been serving veterinarians for 
over 20 years; are specialists in this 
business; understand your requirements 
and can fulfill them promptly from our 
large and complete stock. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction. 


IDEAL COMBINATION 


INJECTION & SUCTION —. 


(Continuous Flow) 


Regular Price, $3.25 
Special until July Ist 


$3.00 


Made of heavy brass throughout, 
heavily nickel plated, packed with 
hemp twine soaked in oil and has 
bell metal ball valves that will 
never wear out or leak. Weighs, 
packed for shipment, about 36 
ounces. 


ARTIFICIAL 
IMPREGNATORS 


Sn 


Our Impregnating Devices are 
recognized by veterinarians and 

breeders everywhere as the best, 

and are sold in preference to other 

makes by all the large Horse Goods 

Houses in this country. 

Our line comprises everything that is re- 
quired or that can be profitably used in Arti- 
ficial Impregnation. We guarantee that with 
our Artificial Impregnators you can get 2 to6 
mares in foal from each service of any 
stallion or jack. We also have special de- 
vices for impregnating Irregular breeding and 
so-called barren mares and cows. 


Write for FREE 68-page-Catalog and 
Price List which illustrates and ° de- 
scribes our entire line of Impregnating 
Devices, as well as Dental and Castrat- 
ing Instruments, Dehorners, Trocars, 
Hypodermic and Dose Syringes and 
many other articles from our stock of 
Veterinarians’ Supplies. 


Send us a list of your wants and let us 
submit our prices before you place your 
orders elsewhere. We can save you money. 


Breeders Supply Co. 


Dept. 1 Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 





hibited. Next meeting place will be in East 
St. Louis, Ill, some time in July. In this 
territory there are 200 eligibles, six belong to 
the A. V. M. A. and about fourteen to the 
state associations. We want them all. 

L. B. Michael, Secretary. 


GRADUATES OF THE McKILLIP 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, CHI- 
CAGO, CLASS OF 1914. 


Herman F. Arndt. 
H. E. Abercrombie. 
Samuel H. Buck. 
Gustave L. Boucsein. 
Joseph L. Bickmore. 
O. D. Bashford. 
David C. Bostwick. 
Wallace C. Carnes. 
William C. Cullen. 
Wm. F. Dixon. 
Harry E. Davis. 

W. G. Ellwitz. 
George A. Edmiston. 
William Fevig. 
Joseph L. Flanigan. 
William L. Farley. 
Robert J. Fleming. 
John Graf. 

George J. Gruenewald. 
Silas J. Goldstein. 
Guy C. Gordon. 
Charles C. Graham. 
M. Walter Grua. 
Laurence V. Haggerty. 
Sidney Holmes. 

Jay W. Harrison. 
James B. Haynes. 
Leo J. Hogan. 
Samuel H. Kesten. 
Herbert W. Knoernschild. 
John W. Kummer. 
Henry L. Kilhoffer. 
Charles J. Lambert. 
John L. Lehmann. 
Fred Middleton. 
George E. Milke. 
James W. More. 
Edward J. Neugebauer. 
James O’Boyle. 

Roy J. Poff. 

Peter A. Rex. 

Ray S. Robinson. 
Foster D. Russell. 
Harry H. Ross. 
Edward W. Roberts. 
Frederick C. Stehl. 
Lawrence J. Steuber. 
Frank W. Sullivan. 
Mirko F. Severovic. 
Willis R. Spesard, 
James W. Sidlo. 

R. Hunter Schrecengost. 
John J. Staab. 

Asta J. Streibert. 
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Leslie E. Thompson. Dr. A. H. Legenhausen, Jackson, Minn. 
‘Benjamin Thomas. Dr. E. R. Benson, 708-710 Odgen Avenue, 















William J. Taylor. Superior, Wis. 

Gustave A. Unrau. Dr. J. A. Stoeckinger, 1348 W. Madison 
Charles B. White. Street, Chicago, III. 

William O. Webster. Dr. C. C. Hall, 2858 Farnam Street, Oma- 
Lester F. Workman. ha, Neb. 

William R. Whitney. Dr. Paul GO. Koto, Forest City, Iowa. 

Earl W. Youngblood. Change of Address. 





INSPECTION AND TESTING OF ANI- Dr. S. J. Alcalay, from Cottonwood, Minn., 


MALS FOR CANADA. to Elgin, ML 
The following changes have been made in Dr. C. C. Neidig, from Cumberland, Wis., 
to Luck, Wis. 


the list of practicing veterinarians registered 
by the B. A. I. and authorized to inspect and Dr. M. M. McCoy, from Garfield, Wash., 
to Oakesdale, Wash. 


test with mallein, horses, mules, and asses in- 












tended for export to Canada: Dr. Don McMahan, from Sarles, N. Dak., 
Names Added to List. to Calvin, N. Dak. 
Dr. B. Fisher, Prescott, Iowa. ‘ Dr. W. R. O’Neal, from Turlock, Cal., to 
Dr. J. C. Thompson, Pomeroy, Wash. Newman, Cal. 
Dr. Bernard Johnsen, Colville, Wash. Dr. L. E. McDonnell, from Hankinson, N. 
Dr. J. Fred Stanford, Fayetteville, Ark. Dak., to Audubon, Minn. 
















THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE ™:" 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 












2533-35-37-39 State Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Revised to Date. 
Standard and World-wide in Comprehensiveness and Use 


By JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S. 
Ex-Director N. Y. S. Vet. Coll. Emeritus. 50 years Teaching and Practice 
In 5 Vols. 8 vo., 3,277 pages. 


Vol. L res ag oo Circulatory. New chapters on Blood and Lymph. pp. 557, $4., 
Vol. II. Digestive, Hepatic, Tryptic, New Chapters on Poisons, Ductless Glands, 
Hormones, Metabolism and Autointoxication. pp. 592, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. III. Nervous, Genito-urinary, Eye, Skin, Systemic. pp. 611, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. IV. Microbian, Pestiferous, Prevention, Suppression, Exclusion, Micropathology, 
rum Poisons, Serum Therapy, Immunization, etc. Scientific principles, general 
and specific. pp. 789, $5. 3d Ed. 1912. a 
Vol. V. Parasites and Parasitism. Scientific Extinction. pp. 564, $4. 2d Ed. 1909. 
Vol. IV. Has General Index of Vols. I to IV. 3d Ed. 

























Order today from the author, Carriage paid on receipt of price. 
ITHACA, N. Y.. 
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Business Opportunities 

For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 











OR SALE—A WELL-ESTABLISHED BUSINESS 

in one of the best horse towns in Pennsylvania, 
also horse, harness, buggies, drugs and auto. Fur- 
ther information will be given on request. Don’t 
write unless you mean business and have $1,000 to 
— Address No. 72, care of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 





OR SALE—A TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 

lar practice in county seat town in west central 
lowa. No opposition or real estate. Address No. 
82, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—$1,000.00 BUYS ONE OF THE BEST 

country practices in Eastern Iowa. Particulars 
furnished on request. Address No. 83, care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 





PERATION FOR ROARING AND RIDGLING 
horses. The undersigned will accept calls in 
consultation with veterinarians to operate upon 
horses for roaring, and the castration of ridglings 
Dr. F. R. Whipple, Peoria, Illinois. 





ETERINARY PRACTICE FOR SALE; IN 

Northern California, city of 15,000 population. 
Only licensed practitioner in city, only one other 
in the county and he is twenty miles distant. Do- 
ing $4,000 yearly and this can be increased. Ad- 
dress No. 84, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





72W HAMPSHIRE VETERINARY PRACTICE 
for sale in a city of 35,000, also in nine sur- 
rounding towns within five or ten miles, whose 
population ranges from 2,000 to 10,000. The own- 
er of this practice is the City Appointed Milk In- 
spector, State Appointed Meat Inspector and In- 
spector of cattle for Inter-State Traffic. These (3) 


commissions will be transferred to the purchaser _ 


of this practice at a price so low that I am 
ashamed to state, just inquire. Address No. 85, 
care of “Veterinary Medicine. 





7ANTED—TO BUY WHITE COLLIES AT REA- 
sonable rates. Walter G. Thomas, 2226 St. 
Thomas St., New Orleans, La. 





N 2TICE—FISTULOUS TRACTS ARE SOME- 

thing that worry every practicing veterinarian. 
By the use of Anti Fis Tract tablets their treat- 
ment becomes a pleasure. Your money refunded 
if they fail to satisfy. Price $1.50 per dozen 
{. G. Wimsett, Veterinarian, Winfield, Kansas. 





WANTED—A PARTNER IN A_ PRACTICE 
larger than I can care for. Must be a sober 
man. Write for price and full information. Ad- 
dress No. 86, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTED—A SALARIED POSITION BY EX- 

perienced veterinarian twenty-six years old, 
nealthy, strictly sober and industrious; a success- 
ful cryptorchid castrator and licensed to practice 
in five states. References furnished on request. 
Address No. 87, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





IRSE AMBULANCE FOR SALE CHEAP— 

Equipped with Timken Roller Bearing axles 
and fifth wheel. Drop axle in rear; front wheels 
cut under body. Drop endgate with false bottom 
platform on track and pulleys to wind up in wagon 
with crank. Equipped with brake, brass trimming 
and gong. Will sell this 1%” handmade wagon 
for $300.00. Contract price on it was $650.00. 





OR SALE—VETERINARY PRACTICE ESTAB- 

lished eight years, in town of 1,800. Irrigated 
alfalfa country. No opposition. $400 with instru- 
ments and medicine. Make money from start. Ad- 
dress Box 92, Eaton, Colo, 


The Boston Terrier, and all about it, by Edw. Axtell. 
A practical scientific and up-to-date guide to the breeding, 
kenneling, rearing, selling, etc., of the American Dog. The 
largest and most complete book on the subject ever written. 
Fully illustrated. Beautifully bound in silk cloth. Price 
$1.50. Send orders to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


The Complete Story of the Airedale Terrier, by F. M. 
Jowett. The most comprehensive work published on the 
Airedale. Accepted as the standard. Profusely illustrated, 
bound in cloth, 169 pages; $1.60 prepaid. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








Field and Fancy, a weekly journal for the Field Trials, 
Dog Shows, and Dog Fanciers. $2.00 per year. Send 
subscriptions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. o 





‘Valuable Papers: A file for your valuable papers, 
durable and convenient, contains a pocket for each of the 
following: Business Memoranda and Clippings, Life Insur- 
ance Policies, Fire Insurance Policies, Contracts, Notes and 
Mortgages, Deeds, and Last Will and Testament. Price, 
50c. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Stories of a Country Doctor, by Willis P. King, M. I. 
Just the thing for leisure hours. It is brim-full of wit and 
side-splitting fun, and pathos. Among its chapters are: 
Education and Pioneer Schools, Old-Time Danccs and 
Parties, Civiiization and Pioncer Wed<ings, Preacher Doc- 
tors, Mediums and Nurses, Deathbed Repentance and Con- 
fessions, Sham Suicides, Liars and their Lies, Consultations 
and their Code, People Who Annoy Doctors, Quacks and 
Quackery, and many others. Bound in cloth, 400 pares, 
many illustrations, $1.00 prepaid. Order from VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. “ 


The Exploits of a Physician Detective, by Geo. F. 
Butler, M. D. Each story has a basis in fact selected from 
incidents in the author’s extensive practice, and is entirely 
plausible. They treat crime largely from the alienist’s 
viewpoint and Doctor Furnivall, the detective, is ‘a char- 
acter even more intcresiing than Sherlock Holmes. His 
methods are entirely dificrent from those of. that ccle- 
brated character of detcctive fiction. These storics open 
a new line in detective fic‘ion and are absorbin~ly intcresting. 
400 pages, bound in cloth, price $1.00. Order from Vet- 
ERINARY MUCDICINE. 








The Dog Fancier, the oldest, most prosperous and 
popular monthly kennel publication in America. Cov- 
ers all breeds. Price, 50 cents a year. Send subscrip- 
tions to Veterinary Medicine. 





The Modern Gasoline Automobile. Its Construction, 
Operation, Maintenance and Repair, by Victor Pace, M. E. 
Indispensable to every owner and prospective owncr of an 
automobile. Complete in every detail and up to date in 
every particular. It has the unqualified endorsement of 
automobile trade journals. Cloth bound, 700 pages, 500 
illustrations, $2.50 prepaid. Send your orders to VeEtT- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 


Dogdom, an illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to dog fanciers. $1.00 per year. Send subscrip- 
tions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Surgical Diseases of the Dog, by Cecil French, D. V.S., 
$3.00 each, postage prepaid. This is an excellent work on 
the subject. Contains ninety-one illustrations and more 
than 400 pages. It formerly sold for $5.00. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


How to Collect a Doctor Bill, by Dr. Frank P. Davis, 
98 pages, cloth bound, price $1.00 prepaid. Money back if 
not satisfied. Send orders to, VeTeRINARY MorpIcINE. 


Veterinary Practices furnished and sold in 48 states. 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and locatcd. 
Drugstores for sale and drug positions in all states. I. V. 
Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Nebr. Established 1904. 

















A Card Ledger is the Modern Ledger. No closed ac- 
counts are ever in the way; _no hunting for open accounts; 
no indexing of accounts. Every balance is shown at a 
glance. A complete record with the fewest written words. 
See description in the advertising section. Price $4.50 
prepaid. 


The Letters of Dr. Betterman. A series of eleven let- 
ters from an old doctor to his son just beginning practice. 
In them many quest re d d which confront and 
often baffle the young practitioner; full of the philosophy of 
cheer and uplift that will hold your attention from the first 
to the last chapter. And you will surely be better for having 
read this book. Art poster cover, 140 pages, regular price 
75c. Our special price, 50 cents prepaid, Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
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A CASE OF OBSTRUCTED COLON. 

I should like for some one to inform me as 
to the cause of death in the case described 
below. There have been many different opin- 
ions given and arguments over it. 

On Saturday night this horse did not eat 
his supper and did not eat or drink again 
until he died four days afterwards. He 
was constantly lying down and getting up and 
would often sit.on his haunches like a dog 
occasionally looking around at the flanks, no 
spasms and few signs of pain. 

After death we opened him and found one- 
half of the liver quite green, and about half 
way between stomach and rectum about two 
or three feet of intestine was very thick and 
looked as though they had been cooked. On 
opening it there were numerous spots or ul- 
cerations; on portion above, there were quite 
a number of tumor-like substances about the 
size of a finger nail. The horse had been 
running out all summer until ten days before 
he died and was feeling good when taken up. 

SoG: 


WHO USES WHITE’S EMASCU- 
LATORS? 

Find enclosed $2.00 subscription to VETER- 
tNARY MEDICINE. Every veterinarian should 
read this journal. It keeps us posted on ev- 
erything going on in the veterinary world; all 
the useful bits of experiences and useful in- 
formation picked up by its readers all the 
world over are given us. 

The castration season will soon be upon us 
and no doubt some of your readers could give 
us some good pointers and little wrinkles that 
would be very useful around castrating time. 

No doubt many of you own one of the 
White’s Improved Emasculators. Let us 
know what you think of the attachment. 

I wish some of the old timers would give 
us some pointers on castrating with clams 
Do not many of you consider that this meth- 
od of castration is the best after all? What 
say you? 

Whitemouth, Man. E.- 32. 


PENNSYLVANIA VETERINARIANS 
‘ MEET. 


The York County (Pennsylvania) Veterin- 
ary Medical Society met in the National Hotel 
parlor, at York, with a good attendance of 
doctors present from this city and county, and 
elected the following officers for the year: 
President, Dr. Fred Hartenstein, New Free- 
dom; first vice-president, Dr. C. A. Kain, 
York; second vice-president, Dr. J. D. Smith, 
Dallastown; secretary, Dr. E. S. Bausticker, 
York; treasurer, Dr. Charles Lenhart, York; 
trustees, Dr. M. H. Gladfelter, York; Dr. E. 
A. Craumer, Hanover R. F. D.; Dr. F. M. 
Kain,. York. The following were the topics 
for the day: “Capped Hocks in Horses and 











POLYVALENT CALF 
DYSENTERY SERUM 


AND 


GERM FREE DYSENTERIC 
BACILLI EXTRACT 


are two exceedingly valuable pro- 
ducts in the prevention and 
treatment of 


Calf Dysentery (White Scours) 
prevalent to so great an extent in 
valuable dairy herds. 
Increase your efficiency by familiar- 
izing yourself with these products. 





Pulmonary Emphysema. 
“Broken Wind,” ‘‘Heaves,”’ and 
all Bronchial affections successfully 
treated with 


VERGOTININE 


“‘A precious therapeutic product.” 
Dr. Gambarotta, Royal Vet. School, Turin 
“The only product capable of amel- 
iorating and curing that disease.”’ 
Dr. Bernaud, Chief Vet., Compagnie des 
Voitures Parisiennes  Urbaine, Paris. 
“An energetic reconstituent * * * 


and dynamic tonic.” 
Dr. H. Perrin, Chief Military Veterinarian 


Vergotinine has been used very 
successfully in America for several 
years in the treatment of the above 
referred to conditions by a large 
number of veterinarians. 


Further particulars furnished on request 





Sole distributers for United States, 
Canada, and Mexico 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366 -368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO— 443-445 South Dearborn St. 
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THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Washington, D. C. 


Offers graded, aded, four-year course leading to the degree of Doctor of wr of Veterinary Medicine (D. V. M.). 
Stoel by the AVM Ac the Ur S Civll Service Comstiotons Ur 8. Be A Land grate Ean na Bate Ferenc cinee Race 


Dean of Veterinary Faculty, DAVID E. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D. 2118-15 Fourteenth St., N.W. 


THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY: COLLEGE 
ne Sd eae ee he te ae eee 


. DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Mo. 


























THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


COMPETENT FACULTY—MODERN EQUIPMENT 
COURSE COVERS THREE SESSIONS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH 
Recognized the U. S. Civil Service Cor issi i! College. A hool offeri orastiont 
Clinical and ieee Education. On d i d dto meet the d of the V = +d Pod Byte 
Cases at College Hospital during last po mg WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION 


DR. RAMSEY, D. V. S., Pres., Terre Haute, Ind. 























ANTISEPTOL 


ANTISEPTOL (DUSTING POWDER) 
THE VETERINARY The Veterinary Surgeon’s Money-Maker 
DustingPowder |!|| Is now being used by the leading Veterinarians in 


Kae. - Illinois Texas Kansas 
eer ne ements Mississippi Oklahoma Missouri 
bias UE As Idaho . Dakota olorado 
mmamowss. ll rah Nebraska ae 
Arkansas Iowa British Columbia 


=em , 
PREPARED especiALLY FOR Also in the Canadian Northwest 


mac CTL ene ANTISEPTOL pleases your customer as well as yourself. 
NY US Brings you money when business is dull— 
Builds up your business and draws trade. 
The best package of the best powder on the market. 
Full 6 oz. sprinkle-top cans (with your own label on any 
order for one-half gross or more)— 


$16.75 per gross—(11}c per can)—$8.75 per half-gross 
$1.50 per dozen—(Retails for 50c per can) 


Composed of Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Carbolic Acid, Alum, Copper Sulphate; 
mixed with Pure Talcum 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO PASS UP THIS MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION 


THE W. G. CLEVELAND COMPANY, nxoMAHs, 





